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Real  Estate  in  All  its  Branches 

Our  organization  is  so  arranged  as  to  give  specialized  service  to  our  clients  in 
every  phase  of  the  real  estate  business.  We  maintain  departments,  managed  by 
experts,  covering  the  following: 


RESIDENCE,  VACANT  LOT  AND  APARTMENT  BROKERAGE 
RESIDENCE  AND  APARTMENT  RENTALS 
FARM  BROKERAGE 

SUBURBAN  BROKERAGE  COVERING  ALL  OF  NORTHERN  OHIO 
LONG  TERM  LEASES  OF  BUSINESS  PROPERTIES 
BUSINESS  AND  MANUFACTURING  PROPERTY  BROKERAGE 
BUSINESS  AND  MANUFACTURING  PROPERTY  RENTALS 

Consult  us  before  buying  or  selling.  Come  in  and  see  us  or  write,  telephone  or 
telegraph.  We  are  always  at  your  service. 

THE  A.  B.  SMYTHE  COMPANY 


Second  Floor  Erie  Building  — East  Ninth  Street  and  Prospect  Ave.  — CLEVELAND 

Member  of  The  Cleveland  Real  Estate  Board 


Kindergarten  - Primary  Training  School 

Practice  teaching  in  kindergarten  and  primary  grades.  A two-year  strictly  pro- 
fessional course  or  a three-year  course  with  music  and  literary  studies. 


Address 

ROSE  A.  DEAN,  Secretary 

125  ELM  ST.,  OBERLIN,  OHIO 


OBERLIN  COLLEGE 

LEGAL  TITLE  1 

“ The  Board  of  Trustees  of  Oberlin  College  ” 

HENRY  CHURCHILL  KING,  President 


Warner  Gymnasium 


DEPARTMENTS 

The  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 

The  Graduate  School  of  Theology 

The  Conservatory  of  Music 

Warner  Gymnasium  is  one  of  thirty  buildings  belonging  to  Oberlin  College.  It 
is  the  center  of  the  work  in  Physical  Education  for  men.  It  contains  a main  gym- 
nasium floor,  a room  for  smaller  classes,  a running  track,  lockers  for  five  hundred 
men,  shower  baths,  hand  ball  courts,  rooms  for  fencing,  boxing,  and  ■wrestling. 

The  Summer  Session  of  1921  extends  from  Friday,  June  24,  to  Thursday, 
August  11.  The  announcement  of  courses  is  now  being  distributed.  Apply  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  College. 

In  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  all  places  available  for  women  in  Septem- 
ber, 1921,  have  been  promised  and  there  is  a long  waiting  list.  There  are  75  places 
still  available  for  men  in  the  freshman  class.  Applications  for  admission  should  be 
addressed  to  Secretary  George  M.  Jones. 

Applications  for  admission  to  the  School  of  Theology  should  be  sent  to  Pro- 
fessor G.  Walter  Fiske,  Junior  Dean.  Applications  for  admission  to  the  Conserva- 
tory of  Music  should  be  sent  to  Professor  C.  W.  Morrison,  Director. 
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The  Way  to  Keep  Health  is  to 
Keep  Clean  Inside 

By  C.  HOUSTON  GOUDISS 
Publisher,  The  Forecast,  and  Nutrition  Expert  of  National  Reputation 


THE  foremost  foe  of  disease  is  cleanliness.  It  will 
defeat  even  the  most  persistent  and  resourceful 
germs  quicker  than  anything  else. 

The  average  person  has  an  idea  that  a steaming  soap- 
and-water  scrub  in  the  tub  makes  for  cleanliness.  This 
is  true  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  it  doesn’t  go  far  enough. 

Cleanliness  that  is  only  skin-deep  protects  only  one 
* of  the  paths  by  which  disease  enters  the  body — and  the 
one  least  used  by  enemies  of  health. 

In  the  long  coils  of  the  intestines  these  deadly  foes 
find  their  favorite  battle-field.  There,  in  masses  of 
waste  matter,  are  bred  noxious  poisons  upon  which  these 
foes  can  and  do  feast.  There,  unless  this  waste  matter 
is  promptly  removed,  these  poisons  penetrate  the  porous 
walls  of  the  intestines  and  get  into  the  blood  to  play 
havoc  with  the  whole  human  house. 

In  order  to  have  health  the  body  must  be  as  clean 
on  the  inside  as  on  the  outside. 

There  is  just  one  safe,  convenient  and  harmless  interior 
cleanser — and  its  name  is  NUJOL. 


C;Nu.joi  w 

Oy  . . ft' 


By  lubricating  the  walls  of  the  intestines  so  that  the  constantly 
accumulating  waste  matter  cannot  stay  long 
enough  in  one  place  to  cause  trouble,  NU.TOI, 
acts  as  a perfect  human  house  cleaner. 

Being  absolutely  non-medical,  it  cannot  produce 
any  harmful  effect  on  any  part  of  the  body  with 
which  it  comes  in  contact. 

Not  a particle  of  NUJOL  is  absorbed  into  the 
system  in  its  cleansing  passage  thru  the  digestive 
channels.  Tt  causes  no  pain  or  discomfort.  It 
is  as  easy  to  take  as  water,  yet  no  amount  of 
water  could  cleanse  and  keep  clean  the  interior 
of  the  bodv  as  NUJOL  does. 
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Nujol 

For  Constipation 


Sold  by  druggists  in  sealed  bottles,  bearing  the  Nujol  trade-mark. 

Mail  coupon  for  booklet  to  Nujol  Laboratories,  Standard  Oil  Co.  (New 
Jersey),  Room  716-D,  4t  Beaver  Street,  New  York.  (In  Canada,  Address 
Nujol,  22  St.  Francois  Xavier  St.,  Montreal.) 

□ “CONSTIPATION  AS  A CAUSE  OF  PILES" 

Q "CONSTIPATION— AUTO  INTOXICATION  IN  ADULTS” 
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Note  and  Comment 


EXECUTIVE  SECRETARY  CHOSEN 

Announcement  is  made  at  Cleveland  as  the  Alumni  Maga- 
zine goes  to  press,  that  the  Council  of  the  General  Alumni  Asso- 
ciation has  elected  William  S.  Ament,  ’10,  to  be  the  first  executive 
secretary  of  the  Association,  and  that  Mr.  Ament  has  accepted  the 
position.  He  is  now  a member  of  the  faculty  of  Pomona  Col- 
lege, Claremont,  California. 


Friends  of  the  late  Harriet  L.  Keeler, 
’70,  have  organized  in  Cleveland  to  un- 
dertake the  creation  of  an  unusual 
and  significant  memorial  for  her.  Miss 
Keeler  taught  for  many  years  in  the 
Cleveland  public  schools  and  finally 
served  a short  period  as  superintendent 
of  the  schools.  It  is  not  as  a teacher 
and  administrator,  however,  that  Miss 
Keeler  is  to  be  memorialized,  but  as 
a . student  of  nature  and  a writer 
upon  trees  and  wild  flowers.  It  is 
proposed  to  set  aside  and  develop  a 
wooded  tract  somewhere  near  Cleve- 
land to  be  known  as  the  Harriet  L. 
Keeler  memorial  woods.  The  property 
will  be  turned  over  by  the  metropolitan- 
park  commission.  The  intention  is  to 
preserve  in  its  natural  beauty  the  tract 


that  may  be  chosen,  leaving  its  rock  for- 
mations untouched,  and  to  plant  trees, 
shrubs  and  flowers  described  by  Miss 
Keeler  in  her  books.  These  are  to  be 
provided  and  the  park  is  to  be  main- 
tained by  a fund  to  be  contributed  by 
the  public.  Miss  Mary  Keffer,  one  of 
Miss  Keeler's  most  intimate  friends, 
was  delegated  to  name  a committee  to 
have  charge  of  the  proposed  fund. 

o 

Miss  Keeler  was  the  only  women  ever 
to  sit  on  the  board  of  trustees  of  Ober- 
lin college,  having  been  elected  by  vote 
of  the  alumni.  It  would  seem  highly 
appropriate  if  in  selecting  her  successor 
the  choice  were  n-.,'  among  the 
alumnae. 
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The  Oberlin  I First  Knew  and  Oberlin  Today 

By  G.  Frederick  Wright,  ’59 


I came  to  Oberlin  to  enter  the  senior 
preparatory  class  in  March,  1855 — sixty- 
six  years  ago.  Oberlin  was  then  as 
widely  known  as  it  is  now.  In  1838  Liv- 
ingston, then  in  London  awaiting  his 
departure  to  the  mission  field,  received 
the  first  instalment  of  his  salary  and 
sent  it  to  his  brother  in  Sco'tland,  tell- 
ing him  to  come  to  Oberlin  and  study. 
This  he  did,  graduating  in  1844.  The 


G.  Frederick  Wright 


family  of  Florence  Nightingale  became 
so  much  interested  in  Oberlin  at  that 
time  that  some  years  later  Florence 
Nightingale  influenced  a relative  of  hers 
to  come  to  Oberlin  for  purposes  of  study. 
The  position  of  Oberlin  on  the  ques- 
tions of  slavery  and  the  education  of 
women  brought  it  to  universal  attention 
throughout  the  country.  Mary  Lyon  was 
so  much  interested  in  Oberliu’s  position 
upon  the  education  of  women  that  she 
raised  a considerable  sum  of  money 
($500,  I believe),  to  aid  in  its  foundation. 
This  was  before  Mount  Holyoke  was 
established. 

It  is  singular  that  there  should  have 
been  any  prejudice  against  co-education 
in  college,  when  most  of  the  academies 
in  New  England  were  co-educational.  I 
prepared  for  college  in  a female  semi- 


nary at  Castleton,  Vt,.  which  had  been 
co-educational  but  had  recently  been 
transformed  into  a school  for  women. 
A few  boys,  however,  were  permitted 
still  to  attend. 

In  addition  to  these  means  of  adver- 
tising, the  coming  of  Professor  Charles 
G.  Finney  was  an  event  of  the  widest 
significance.  The  record  of  his  work  in 
revivals  was  everywhere  known  and 
talked  about.  The  Oberlin  Evangelist, 
which  was  established  early  in  the  his- 
tory of  Oberlin,  contains  his  sermons 
and  had  a circulation  of  5,000,  which 
was  very  large  in  those  times.  This 
paper  was  taken  by  my  father  and  thus 
I early  became  familiar  with  Oberlin 
aims  and  ideas.  Father  Shipherd  and 
P.  P.  Stewart,  the  founders  of  Oberlin, 
were  from  the  vicinity  of  my  early 
home,  which  was  at  Whitehall,  N.  Y.,  at 
the  head  of  Lake  Champlain,  close  upon 
the  border  of  Vermont.  My  father  and  my 
Uncle  William  contributed  something  to 
the  first  founding  of  Oberlin,  as  its  wants 
were  brought  before  them  by  Father 
Shipherd.  Thus  it  came  about  that  for 
some  time  ( there  was  a constant  stream 
of  students  coming  from  that  region  to 
Oberlin.  My  oldest  brother  and  my 
only  sister  graduated  before  me  and 
I naturally  followed  in  due  course  of 
time,  as  did  three  other  members  of  our 
family. 

The  Oberlin  to  which  I came  differed 
in  many  respects  from  that  of  today  and 
yet  in  its  spirit  and  aims  seems  in  most 
respects  the  same  that  I found  here  when 
it  was  twenty-two  years  old.  The  pro- 
fessors were  then  all  men  of  mark,  most 
of  them  graduates  from  Yale,  Dart- 
mouth, Williams,  and  Hamilton  colleges, 
with  a goodly  proportion  of  those  who. 
under  these  teachers,  had  graduated 
from  Oberlin.  In  one  respect  they  dif- 
fered considerably  from  the  faculty  of 
the  present  time.  They  were  all  men 
accustomed  to  public  life  and  public 
speaking  so  that  in  the  conducting  of 
chapel  exercises,  each  took  his  turn. 
There  was  one-  exception,  however,  in 
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Dr.  Dascomb,  who  persistently  declined 
to  officiate  at  the  chapel  exercises.  But 
sweeping  changes  in  educational  meth- 
ods have  at  Oberlin,  as  elsewhere, 
brought  into  the  faculty  experts  in  the 
various  departments,  who,  like  Dr.  Das- 
comb of  old,  are  not  fitted  to  appear 
upon  the  public  platform.  This,  how- 
ever, is  not  said  in  disparagement  of 
them  or  their  work,  since  their  training 
specially  adapts  them  for  the  classroom. 

But  the  all-round  development  of  the 
Oberlin  professors  sixty  years  ago  was 
of  some  advantage  to  the  students  of 
that  day.  In  these  professors  they  had 
the  continuous  example  of  men  who 
were  highly  and  broadly  cultivated;  and, 
while  they  could  not  give  the  specialized 
instruction  which  is  now  demanded  in 
the  various  sciences,  they  could  and  did 
give  that  little  knowledge  of  everything 
which  forms  the  basis  of  broad-minded 
culture  and  prepares  the  way  for  that 
larger  knowledge  of  some  one  depart- 
ment in  which  later  the  student  will 
specialize.  The  elective  system  was  not 
then  in  vogue,  and  the  student  who  re- 
ceived his  A.B.  degree  was  sure  to  have 
a little  knowledge  in  all  the  branches  of 
study.  In  chemistry  we  did  not,  indeed, 
perform  our  own  experiments  in  the 
laboratory  but  looked  on  while  Dr.  Das- 
comb performed  them  with  unfailing  ac- 
curacy and  told  us  about  them.  Our 
teacher  in  geology  and  botany  was 
George  N.  Allen,  whose  professorship 
was  that  of  music.  But  if  one  is  known 
by  his  fruits  he  had  little  to  be  ashamed 
of.  Two  of  the  most  eminent  geologists 
in  the  United  States  were  Oberlin  stu- 
dents at  that  time,  namely,  F.  Y.  Hay- 
den, -who  more  than  any  other  person 
brought  the  geology  of  our  western  ter- 
ritories before  the  world,  and  Major  J. 
W.  Powell  so  long  at  the  head  of  the 
U.  S.  Geological  Survey;  while  in  mu- 
sic, as  the  product  of  that  day,  we  have 
John  Morgan,  George  W.  Steele,  Smith 
Penfield,  and  Dr.  Allen’s  son,  Frederick, 
who,  while  professor  of  Greek  at  Har- 
vard college,  wrote  a symphony  which 
met  the  approval  of  Boston  audiences. 
Under  the  instruction  of  Professors 
Churchill  in  physics,  and  Jewett  in 


chemistry,  before  our  modern  laborator- 
ies were  provided,  there  were  devel- 
oped two  of  the  greatest  discoverers  of 
the  present  day,  Elisha  Gray,  who  in- 
vented the  telephone  (the  facts  of  whose 
life  should  be  better  known  by  the  Ober- 
lin public)  and  Charles  M.  Hall  of  alum- 
inum fame.  Albert  A.  Wright,  under 
the  old  regime,  was  professor  of  botany, 
zoology  and  geology,  but  somehow  there 


THE  ELECTIVE  SYSTEM 

I believe  that  the  elective  sys- 
lem  of  study  has  been  pushed  en- 
tirely too  far  and  will  have  a dele- 
terious effect  upon  the  majority  of 
students.  Young  people  should 
take  a longer  look  of  life  and  not 
aim  at  immediate  success  in  some 
narrow  specialty.  Providential 
evenfs  will  largely  determine  the 
channel  of  their  activities  and  the 
final  outcome  of  their  lives. — Pro- 
fessor Wright. 


came  out  from  under  his  teaching  a 
number  of  remarkable  men  in  various 
branches  of  science,  of  whom  we  men- 
tion Robert  A.  Millilcen,  Henry  C. 
Cowles,  Charles  J.  Chamberlain  and 
C.  Willard  Hayes. 

From  all  of  which  it  appears  that  it 
is  the  men  in  the  professors’  chairs 
more  than  the  material  equipment  which 
make  a great  college.  Oberlin  has  yet 
to  demonstrate  that  the  elaborate  elec- 
tive system  which  leads  to  early  special 
ization  will  produce  the  results  of  the 
broader  education  of  earlier  days.  I 
confess  that  when  I see  hundreds  of  pu- 
pils pursuing  courses  in  chemistry  that 
are  really  designed  for  specialists  I can- 
not resist  the  conviction  that  most  of 
them  would  do  better  to  get  a little 
knowledge  of  two  or  three  other  sci- 
ences which  they  are  now  neglecting 
rather  than  so  much  of  chemistry. 

In  those  early  days  we  had  no  gym- 
nasium, but  most  of  our  exercise  was 
taken  in  manual  labor  of  some  sort. 
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During  most  of  my  college  course  I 
earned  thirty  dollars  a year  working  for 
eight  cents  an  hour  at  gardening  and 
sawing  wood.  I had  room  and  board, 
however,  for  $1.50  a week.  But  condi- 
tions are  now  changed,  so  that  there  is 
no  such  call  for  manual  labor,  and 
therefore  gymnasium  practice  and  well 
conducted  athletic  sports  are  of  the 
highest  importance.  Another  change  in 
conditions,  of  the  greatest  significance, 
is  related  to  our  vacations.  For  about 
forty  years  the  long  vacation  of  three 
months  was  in  the  winter.  This  was 
largely  owing  to  the  fact  that  in  the  un- 
developed condition  of  our  state  school 
systems  there  was  a great  call  for  teach- 
ers during  the  winter  months.  When  I was 
in  college  four  or  five  hundred  teachers 
left.  Oberlin  at  the  close  of  the  fall  term 
to  take  charge  of  winter  schools  in  the 
extended  territory  stretching  from  the 
center  of  New  York  to  the  Mississippi 
River,  and  from  Lake  Erie  to  the  Ohio. 
The  money  earned  in  these  vacations 
was  largely  sufficient  to  enable  us  to 
continue  our  studies  for  the  rest  of  the 
year.  I taught  four  such  district  schools 
in  the  central  and  southern  portions  of 
Ohio.  Those  of  us  who  thus  went  out 
to  teach  had  little  knowledge  of  peda- 
gogy, but  we  had  general  education 
superior  to  the  mass  of  public  school 
teachers  of  the  present  time,  and  we 
had  enthusiasm  which  was  contagious. 
We  taught  in  the  evenings,  In  addition 
to  our  regular  work,  singing  schools, 
writing  schools,  reading  schools,  and 
spelling  schools,  and  organized  debating 
societies.  These  schools  advertised 
Oberlin  as  scarcely  anything  else  did. 
In  almost  every  instance  we  brought 
back  from  them  pupils  to  Oberlin.  Gen- 
eral Cox  maintained  that  it  was  the  in- 
fluence of  these  school  teachers  from 
Oberlin  during  the  decades  before  the 
Civil  war,  which  leavened  the  whole  in- 
terior with  the  anti-slavery  sentiments 
which  secured  the  election  of  Lincoln. 
But.  of  course  in  the  changed  conditions 
of  the  country  it  is  necessary  to  aban- 
don the  winter  vacation  and  have  the 
long  vacation  in  the  summer,  when  the 
students  can  earn  some  money  in  ways 


less  congenial  to  their  main  purpose  in 
life  and  less  effective  in  moulding  pub- 
lic sentiment. 

It  was  during  my  course  of  study  that 
the  most  stirring  events  took  place  lead- 
ing up  to  the  Civil  war.  Of  these  the 
Oberlin-Wellington  Rescue  case  was  the 
most  important  and  of  national  signifi- 
cance. On  hearing  that  a negro  boy  that 
had  been  some  time  in  Oberlin  had  been 
seized  by  some  slave  hunters  who  were 
hastening  him  away,  every  team  in  Ober- 
lin was  commandeered  to  take  able  bod- 
ied men  to  Wellington  to  intercept  the 
slave  catchers  there.  I was  snugly  en- 
sconced in  a buggy  with  two  others, 
on  my  way,  and  had  reached  the  Episco- 
pal church  when  we  encountered  my 
tall,  stalwart  classmate,  James  L.  Pat- 
ton, who  stopped  us,  and  looking  at  me, 
said,  “ Fred,  what  are  you  going  to 
Wellington  for?  You  are  too  small  to  do 
anything  (I  weighed  only  120  pounds). 
You  get  out  and  let  me  get  in,”  which  I 
did.  And  so  I missed  having  a part  in 
that  great  event;  but  Mr.  Patton  played 
the  principal  part  in  the  rescue,  so  I 
was  reconciled  to  the  deprivation. 

When  the  Civil  war  broke  out  I en- 
listed with  100  students,  which  formed 
Company  C of  the  Seventh  Ohio  regi- 
ment. Little  does  the  present  genera- 
tion of  students  realize  the  greatness  of 
the  sacrifices  through  which  the  Union 
was  saved  and  slavery  abolished.  Thirty- 
one  of  my  comrades  in  Company  C were 
killed  in  battle  and  eight  more  died  in 
hospitals  and  prisons,  while  a consider- 
able number  of  the  rest,  through  wounds 
and  camp  diseases,  were  sufferers  for 
the  remainder  of  their  lives.  The  sol- 
diers' monument  standing  in  so  conspic- 
uous a place  at  the  corner  of  West  Col- 
lege and  Professor  streets  has  a hun- 
dred names  upon  it  of  Oberlin  men, 
mostly  students,  who  wTere  killed  in  bat- 
tle. I wish  the  throngs  of  students  who 
daily  pass  this  monument  could  realize 
what  this  means.  In  the  recent  war  it 
is  evident  from  the  way  our  students 
volunteered  and  went  into  the  service 
that  the  patriotism  of  the  present  gen- 
eration is  no  less  than  that  of  1861; 
but  how  small  the  actual  sacrifice  com- 
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pared  with  that  made  during  the  Civil 
war,  especially  when  we  reflect  that  the 
population  of  the  North  was  then  scarce- 
ly one-fifth  of  that  of  the  United  States 
at  the  present  time.  What  would  be 
our  feelings  if  one  hundred  of  those  who 
volunteered  from  Oberlin  for  the  Euro- 
pean war  had  left  their  homes  never  to 
return?  I bespeak  a more  diligent  study 
of  the  early  history  of  the  United  States. 

It  is  a familiar  adage  that  age  gives 
wisdom,  but  under  the  rapid  change  of 
conditions  which  has  occurred  during 
the  last  sixty  years,  I doubt  if  it  applies 
at  the  present  time.  Still  I have  an  in- 
creasing feeling  that  the  principle  of 
self-determination  is  being  pushed  be- 
yond its  legitimate  place  both  in  the 
state  and  in  educational  institutions.  In 
the  disintegration  of  great  empires  the 
small  states  will  find  themselves  operat- 
ing at  a great  disadvantage,  burdening 
themselves  with  undue  expenses  of  ad- 
ministration; while  in  ordinary  affairs 
it  is  still  true  that  it  is  good  for  one  to 
bear  the  yoke  in  his  youth  and  submit 
to  the  guidance  of  his  elders  during  ths 
years  of  preliminary  training  for  the 
work  of  life.  I believe  that  the  elective 
system  of  study  has  been  pushed  entire- 
ly too  far  and  will  have  a deleterious  ef- 
fect upon  the  majority  of  students. 
Young  people  should  take  a longer  look 
of  life  and  not  aim  at  immediate  success 
in  some  narrow  specialty.  Providential 
events  will  largely  determine  the  chan- 
nel of  their  activities  and  the  final  out- 
come of  their  lives. 

In  particular  I cannot  resist  the  con- 
viction that  the  students  at  Oberlin  are 
marring  their  future  by  failing  to  attend 
some  one  of  the  morning  church  services 
of  the  town.  Nothing  takes  the  place  in 
our  religious  and  social  culture  of  wor- 
shiping regularly  in  the  great  congrega- 
tion, where  all  classes  are  expected  to 
join  in  the  comprehensive  services  which 
are  provided.  Sunday  school,  Christian  En- 
deavor, and  Y.  M.  C.  A.  meetings  are  no 
adequate  substitute  for  the  regular  serv- 
ices of  the  church.  In  various  other  re- 
spects which  I will  not  venture  to  men- 
tion the  young  people  object  to  the  ex- 
istence of  regulations  which  the  wisdom 


of  their  elders  would  impose  upon  them 
for  their  good.  But  the  difficulties  of 
administration  under  the  present  condi- 
tions of  public  sentiment  are  such  that 
I do  not  feel  competent  to  criticise  the 
actions  of  the  powers  that  be.  They  need 
our  sympathy,  and  wisdom  will  come  to 
them  through  experience. 


REGISTRATION  FOR  1921 
The  registration  of  freshmen  for  ad- 
mission in  1921  is  progressing  so  rapidly 
that  no  more  promises  can  be  issued  for 
women  and  there  are  only  78  places  still 
available  for  men,  according  to  a notice 
from  the  secretary’s  office. 

Since  October  15,  1920,  all  places  for 
women  had  been  promised  and  since 
that  time  a waiting  list  has  been  in  use, 
preference  being  given  to  women  who 
receive  first  and  second  honors  at  grad- 
uation from  high  school.  Women  with 
advanced  standing  cannot  be  accepted 
unless  they  have  already  been  promised, 
or  can  show  ia  grade  of  A from  the  col- 
lege previously  attended.  Men  with  ad- 
vanced standing  will  be  accepted. 

One  hundred  and  seventy-five  women 
have  been  accepted  for  1921.  Two-thirds 
of  the  places  available  for  women  in  1922 
have  been  promised  and  reservations  are 
now  being  made  for  1923  and  1924. 

At  the  present  time  Oberlin  has  1606 
students.  In  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  there  are  1,136,  in  the  Conser- 
vatory of  Music  379,  and  in  the  Graduate 
School  of  Theology  22.  There  are  42 
unclassified  students  not  counted  by  the 
registrar  in  the  official  total. 


TO  TEACH  AT  MICHIGAN 
As  Associate  Professor  of  Library 
Methods,  Professor  Azariah  S.  Root,  li- 
brarian of  Oberlin  college,  has  been  en- 
gaged to  teach  in  the  University  of  Mich- 
igan summer  session. 

He  is  one  of  19  professors  and  in- 
structors to  be  added  to  the  personnel 
of  that  institution  for  the  coming  sum- 
mer. The  majority  of  the  additions  are 
being  made  to  the  educational  depart- 
ment. 
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The  Builders  of  Oberlin  in  Stone 

III.  Jacob  D.  Cox 


Jacob  D.  Cox,  donor  of  the  college 
administration  building,  is  the  oldest 
son  of  Major  General  Jacob  D.  Cox,  in 
whose  honor  the  structure,  was  erected. 
Mr.  Cox,  a leader  in  the  business  life  of 
Cleveland,  was  born  at  Warren,  O., 
May  15,  1852.  At  first  blush,  his  tastes 


Jacob  D.  Cox 


and  pursuits  might  seem  to  defy  the 
laws  of  heredity  His  father  was  a 
scholar,  teacher,  lawyer,  a major  gen- 
eral, orator,  and  statesman.  Unlike  the 
proverbial  “ Jack-of-all-trades,”  he  was 
preeminent  in  each  of  these,  not  very 
closely  related,  occupations.  The  son 
never  manifested  the  slightest  disposi- 
tion to  become  either.  From  early 
youth  he  preferred  the  study  of  things 
to  the  study  of  books.  The  study  of 

[Editor’s  Note:  This  is  the  third  of 

a series  of  sketches  designed  to  renew 
the  acquaintance  of  readers  of  the 
Alumni  Magazine  with  some  of  the  men 
whose  names  are  connected  with  Ober- 
lin history  through  college  buildings 
made  possible  by  their  generosity.  The 
fourth  Builder  of  Oberlin  in  Stone  will 
be  sketched  in  the  next  issue.] 


Horology,  if  he  had  ever  heard  of  such 
a thing,  would  have  bored  him;  but  he 
dearly  loved  to  get  hold  of  an  old 
clock,  take  it  to  pieces  and  put  it  to- 
gether again,  or,  still  better,  make  a 
new  combination  of  cog-wheels,  pinions 
and  springs,  by  which  he  could  lift 
things  from  .the  ground  to  his  play- 
house in  a fine  old  oak  in  the  back 
yard.  Even  in  his  play,  he  was  con- 
stantly studying  and  making  use  of  the 
laws  of  nature  and  the  principles  of 
mechanical  engineering. 

His  family  moved  to  Cincinnati  early 
in  1868,  and  in  the  fall  of  that  year  he 
suffered  a persistent  attack  of  malarial 
fever.  He  was  sent  to  the  home  of  rel- 
atives in  Wisconsin  in  the  winter  of 
1868-69  and  the  cold,  dry  climate,  to- 
gether with  plenty  of  out-door  exercise, 
restored  him  to  health.  When  he  re- 
turned to  Cincinnati  he  had  lost  his 
standing  in  his  high  school  class  and 
disliked  to  go  to  school.  His  father 
had  a serious  talk  with  him,  at  the  end 
of  which  he  gave  him  his  choice 
whether  to  go  on  studying  in  high 
school,  college  and  law  school  and  be- 
coming a lawyer,  or  go  to  work  for  a 
living — at  once.  Mr.  Cox  did  not  hesi- 
tate a moment.  He  said,  “ Find  me 
some  work  to  do  and  I will  go  at  it.” 

In  the  summer  of  1869  he  entered 
the  employ  of  the  Cleveland  Iron  Co. 
and  spent  six  years  in  their  service 
and  that  of  the  Cuyahoga  Steam  Fur- 
nace Co.,  working  in  every  department  of 
the  two  concerns  and  obtaining  a thor- 
ough knowledge  of  iron  and  steel  man- 
ufacturing, machine  shop  work,  casting, 
forging,  rolling,  and  even  “puddling” — 
the  hardest  of  all  his  many  tasks.  He 
also  became  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  American  workmen,  some  of 
whom  were  honorable,  high-toned  gen- 
tlemen in  overalls,  and  some,  miserable 
shirks,  who  conspired  to  restrict  output, 
to  obstruct  and  injure  one  ambitious  to 
do  his  best  and  to  shift  labor  and  re- 
sponsibility from  their  own  shoulders 
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to  others  more  willing  or  non-resisting. 

On  September  15.  1875,  he  felt  com- 
petent to  work  in,  or  to  superintend, 
any  department  of  the  mill  and  asked 
for  an  appointment  as  foreman.  No 
encouragement  was  given  him,  and  he 
felt  that  he  was  badly  treated  after  his 
more  than  six  years  of  faithful  service. 
He  packed  up  his  things  and  left  Cleve- 
land, for  home,  that  night.  It  is  well 
that  he  did,  for  the  company  was  al- 
ready experiencing  "hard  times”  and 
failed  in  1878. 

He  lost  no  time,  but  applied  for  sim- 
ilar positions  in  rolling  mills  at  Spring- 
field,  111.,  and  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  meeting  the 
same  lack  of  encouragement  at  both 
places  and,  though  he  did  not  know  it 
at  the  time,  for  the  same  reasons. 

The  great  iron  and  steel  industry,  for 
success  in  which  he  had  thoroughly 
qualified  himself,  had  flattened  out.  His 
whole  plan  of  life  seemed  to  be  in  ruins. 
While  in  Buffalo  he  met  a young  man 
from  Dunkirk,  N.  Y.,  who  was  engaged 
in  the  manufacture  of  twist  drills  in  a 
small  way — his  chief  customer  being 
the  Brooks  Locomotive  Works.  He 
knew  he  needed  capital,  but  he  did  not 
know  how  much  else  he  needed,  until 
Mr.  Cox  borrowed  $2,000  from  his  father 
and  went  into  partnership  with  him, 

and  supplied  the  knowledge  of  iron  and 
steel  manufacturing,  mechanical  engi- 
neering and  experience  which  the  busi- 
ness reqtfired. 

The  articles  of  partnership  were 
signed  June  27,  1876.  Two  months 
later  Mr.  Cox  insisted  on  moving  to 

Cleveland,  and  there  the  business  grew, 
slowly  at  first,  but  with  ever  increasing 
impetus,  until,  in  1904,  it  was  incorpor- 
ated with  a capital  of  $1,000,000.  Two 
years  after  moving  to  Cleveland,  Mr. 
Cox  had  the  satisfaction  of  buying 

from  the  receiver  of  the  Cleveland  Iron 
Co.  its  large  sign,  painting  out  the  old 
name  and  painting  in  the  new,  “ Cleve- 
land Twist  Drill  Co.”  “In  hoc  signo 

vincit.”  By  1880,  his  partner’s  habits, 
ruined  by  prosperity,  had  become  so 


bad  that  he  had  to  buy  him  out  and  let 
him  go.  The  business  which,  in  1876, 
could  not  support  one  man  comfortably, 
in  October,  1918,  supported  2,042  men, 
women  and  boys.  A little  frame  shanty, 
12x15,  housed  its  equipment  at  the 
start.  Now  it  fills  ten  large  brick 
and  concrete  buildings  several  stories 
in  height. 

The  story  of  the  obstacles  met  and 
overcome,  the  successive  inventions, 
made  by  Mr.  Cox  in  machinery  and 
management,  to  increase  efficiency  and 
output,  is  a fascinating  one,  but  lies  out- 
side the  limits  of  this  sketch. 

W.  C.  QOCHRAN,  ’69. 


MOYER,  ’21,  GOES  TO  SHANSI 


Mr.  Raymond  T.  Moyer,  ’21,  has  been 
selected  by  the  faculty  upon  the  nomi- 
nation of  the  Student  Committee  to  suc- 
ceed Leonard  C.  Peabody,  who  is  Ober- 
lin’s  representative  in  Shansi  for  the 
year  1920-21.  Mr.  Moyer  has  been  a 
prominent  student  in  Oberlin,  having 
been  president  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  his 
senior  year  and  having  served  two  suc- 
cessive years  as  a member  of  the  student 
honor  court  for  men.  He  plans  to  stay 
in  Shansi  for  one  year. 
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Plans  for  Eighty-Eighth  Commencement 

Some  ot  the  Features  Planned  for  College  Graduation  and  Reunion  in  June 


A detailed  program  of  Commencement 
week  issued  in  the  usual  way  will  ap- 
pear about  May  1 and  will  be  mailed  to 
every  alumnus.  Some  special  features 
for.  the  week's  program  have  already 
been  announced.  As  told  in  the  March 
issue  of  the  Alumni  Magazine,  the  Com- 
mencement address  will  be  given  by 
Dr.  Marion  LeRoy  Burton,  president  of 
the  University  of  Michigan. 

The  appoint- 
ment of  senior, 
chapel,  the  final 
chapel  exercise 
of  the  year, 
has  heretofore 
been  upon  the 
Thursday  pre- 
ceding  Com- 
mencement. The 
appointment  has 
not  been  in 
every  way  sat- 
isfactory, b e- 
cause  at  that 
time  many  of 
the  students 
have  completed 
their  examina- 
tions and  have 
gone  home,  while  very  few  if  any  of  the 
Commencement  guests  have  arrived. 
The  faculty  believes  that  the  final  chapel 
service  of  the  year  connects  more  closely 
with  the  year’s  work  of  the  student  body 
than  with  the  special  exercises  of  the 
Commencement  week  and  this  appoint- 
ment has  now  been  moved  to  come  on 
the  last  day  of  regular  work  preceding 
the  beginning  of  the  final  examination 
period;  that  is,  it  will  come  this  year 
on  Tuesday,  June  7. 

The  Conservatory  of  Music  will  this 
year  conduct  its  commencement  exer- 
cises in  two  parts  rather  than  three. 
The  exercises  are  therefore  appointed 
for  Friday,  June  17,  in  Warner  hall  and 
Monday,  June  20,  in  the  chapel. 

The  athletic  management  has  sched- 
uled a game  with  the  team  representing 


Waseda  university  of  Japan.  The  game 
will  be  played  Saturday  afternoon,  June 
18.  The  regular  Varsity-Alumni  game  is 
appointed  at  the  usual  time,  Monday, 
June  20.  In  previous  years  two  games 
have  been  played  with  Waseda,  with  the 
following  results:  in  1911  Oberiln  won 
the  game  by  a score  of  2 to  0;  in  1916 
Waseda  was  victorious,  the  score  being 
4 to  1. 

A change  is  made  in  the  Sunday  pro- 
gram by  the  omission  of  an  evening  ap- 
pointment in  the  chapel  and  the  sched- 
uling of  the  baccalaureate  service  an 
hour  later  in  the  afternoon  than  hereto- 
fore. In  recent  years  there  has  been  an 
increasing  demand  from  classes  holding 
special  reunions  for  the  insertion  of  op- 
portunity in  the  Commencement  pro- 
gram for  class  gatherings  for  the  consid- 
eration of  the  more  serious  things  of 
life,  for  class  roll  calls,  reports  from 
present  and  absent  members,  and  occa- 
sionally for  memorial  tributes  for  mem- 
bers of  the  class  who  have  died. 

The  college  is  not  announcing  for  this 
year  a men's  dinner  on  the  same  basis 
as  the  dinners  held  in  the  Men’s  build- 
ing during  the  last  two  years,  but  the 
society  reunions  of  the  women’s  socie- 
ties will  go  forward  as  usual  at  six 
o’clock  on  Monday  evening  of  Com- 
mencement wook,  and  it  is  expected  that 
groups  of  men  will  take  advantage  of 
the  opportunity  to  have  dinner  together 
in  the  restaurant  in  the  Men’s  building. 

The  plans  for  alumni  night  will  go 
forward  upon  the  same  basis  as  last 
year.  The  authorities  are  trying  to 
make  better  provision  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  the  enormous  crowds  on  Tues- 
day night  during  the  alumni  parade  and 
the  singing  on  the  chapel  terrace.  T^ast 
year  one  of  the  great  sights  of  Com- 
mencement was  the  display  of  automo- 
biles parked  along  the  east  side  of  the 
campus,  approximately  600  in  number. 
It.  is  estimated  that  last  year  at  least 
1200  automobiles  from  ouiside  of  Ober- 
lin  brought  guests  to  Oberlin  to  see  the 


MARION  LEROV 
BUR-TON 
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illumination,  the  alumni  parade,  and  to 
hear  the  singing  after  the  parade.  Pro- 
fessor Sherman  had  his  assistants  make 
a rough  count  of  the  spectators  who 
were  on  the  campus  and  in  the  street 
in  front  of  the  chapel  last  year  and  he 
reports  that  the  number  was  between 
4,000  and  5.000.  This  number,  of  course, 
is  in  addition  to  approximately  1,000  of 
the  alumni  who  were  in  the  parade  and 
who  occupied  seats  on  the  bleachers  on 
the  chapel  terrace. 

The  graduating  class  this  year  is  a 
large  one,  though  probably  not  quite  so 
large  as  last  year.  The  senior  class  at 
the  present  time  numbers  218  and  al- 
most all  of  this  number  will  receive  de- 
grees at  Commencement. 

The  alumni  dinner  will  be  served  in 
Warner  gymnasium  as  usual  and  the 
Commencement  exercises  will  close  with 
the  concert  by  the  reunion  glee  clubs  on 
Wednesday  night. 

The  Commencement  headquarters  will 
be  in  the  Men's  building. 

It  will  be  more  important  than  ever 
that  alumni  receiving  the  May  bulletin 
make  use  of  the  order  card  contained 
in  it  for  the  reservation  of  tickets.  As 
the  number  of  living  alumni  increases 
the  difficulty  of  providing  tickets  for 
various  Commencement  events  corre- 
spondingly increases  and  the  college 
feels  that  the  preference  in  the  assign- 
ment of  tickets  should  be  given  to  those 
.of  the  alumni  who  order  their  tickets 
in  advance  in  accordance  with  the  plans 
outlined  in  the  Commencement  bulletin. 

Requests  for  assistance  in  finding  ac- 
commodations by  Commencement  guests 
should  be  directed  to  W.  P.  Bohn,  chair- 
man of  the  committee  on  entertainment 
of  guests.  Special  reunion  classes  should 
correspond  with  Professor  P.  D.  Sher- 
man concerning  participation  in  the 
alumni  reunion  parade  on  Tuesday  night. 

When  the  committee  on  Commence- 
ment held  its  meeting  last  year  after 
the  Commencement  was  over  it  felt  in- 
clined to  recommend  that  classes  hold- 
ing special  reunions  should  endeavor,  so 
far  as  possible,  to  have  their  meals 
served  at  the  places  selected  for  head- 
quarters and  to  have  the  women  of 


these  classes  secure  their  room  accom- 
modations at  the  class  headquarters.  The 
committee  had  in  mind  the  notable  suc- 
cesses of  the  reunions  last  year  of  the 
class  of  1898  at  “ Grey  Gables,”  of  the 
class  of  1885  at  the  Barrows  House,  and 
of  the  class  of  1910  at  Allencroft. 

The  college  will  again  conduct  a res- 
taurant service  in  the  Men’s  building, 
beginning  Saturday,  June  18,  and  ex- 
tending through  Wednesday,  June  22. 
The  restaurant  will  accommodate  both 
men  and  women.  The  opening  of  the 
restaurant  will  make  it  possible  for 
groups  of  alumni  to  meet  for  conference 
and  social  times. 

Last  year  the  college  received  from  an 
anonymous  donor  the  gift  of  a “Reunion 
Cup”  to  be  awarded  annually  to  the 
class  having  the  largest  percentage  of 
living  alumni  in  attendance  at  the  Com- 
mencement exercises.  It  is  stipulated 
that  any  class  receiving  the  award  three 
times  shall  become  the  permanent  pos- 
sessor of  the  cup.  The  class  of  1870, 
celebrating  its  fiftieth  anniversary,  re- 
ceived the  first  award  of  this  cup,  61 
per  cent  of  the  living  members  of  the 
class  being  present  at  the  reunion. 

The  classes  planning  for  special  reun- 
ions this  year  are  as  follows:  1871,  1881, 
1886,  1891,  1896,  1901,  1906,  1911,  1916, 
1918,  1919,  and  1920.  Officers  of  these 
classes  should  report  to  the  college  sec- 
retary the  details  of  class  plans  in  time 
for  insertion  in  the  Commencement  bul- 
letin. The  last  date  for  insertion  of  this 
material  in  the  bulletin  is  April  15. 


MARRIED 

’18-’19 — Irene  Imogene  Ellenberger,  ’18, 
to  Francis  Joseph  Roubal,  T9,  at  Lake- 
wood,  O.,  December  30.  At  home  at 
North  cottage,  Todd  seminary,  Wood- 
stock,  111. 


BORN 

T2 — To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  A.  Dilley  of 
Warren,  on  March  6,  a daughter.  Mrs. 
Dilley,  before  marriage,  was  Miss  Bessie 
Balson  of  the  class  of  1912. 

T5  Con. — Born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  L. 
Quiring  (Marion  Haggerty)  in  Cleve- 
land. a daughter,  Ann  Foster. 
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Bureau  Asks  for  Alumni  Co-operation 

By  Edward  S.  Jones,  ’10 


During  the  past  years  a number  of 
methods  of  more  c'.osely  connecting  the 
college  with  the  interests  of  the  gradu 
ates  have  been  considered.  Unquestion- 
b'.y,  there  is  a large  field  for  service 
here.  Probably  the  chief  practical  con- 
tact which  the  college  may  undertake 
is  that  of  notifying  the  graduate  of  new 
and  desirable  vocational  openings  and 
assisting  him  in  applying  for  them. 

A year  ago  all  members  of  the  alumni 
body,  from  the  year  1909  to  the  last 
graduating  class,  were  requested  to  fill 
out  a questionnaire.  It  was  thought 
that  practically  all  those  who  gradu- 
uated  before  1909  would  be  permanently 
placed,  or  else  desirous  of  higher  paid 
openings  than  are  usually  heard  of  by 
the  Bureau  of  Appointments.  However, 
all  former  graduates  of  the  college  are 
urged  to  get  in  contact  with  the  Bureau 
if  they  wish  vocational  aid. 

The  Bureau  of  Appointments  has  re- 
ceived about  800  notifications  of  open- 
ings a year  for  the  past  three  years. 
Most  of  these  positions  are  for  begin- 
ners, and  comparatively  few  of  them 
would  interest  graduates  of  more  than 
twenty-five  years  of  age.  However, 
there  have  been  some  fairly  attractive 
advanced  positions,  both  in  the  teach- 
ing field  and  in  business.  To  stimulate 
organizations  to  notify  us  of  openings, 
we  have  sent  out  circular  letters  to 
business  firms,  especially  the  large  in- 
dustries in  Ohio,  and  to  social  working 
agencies.  Returns-  from  these  organi- 
zations are  of  material  benefit  in  giving 
us  information  as  to  sources  of  further 
openings. 

The  year  1921  bids  fair  to  be  an  un- 
usually “tight”  period,  so  far  as  em- 

[Editor’s  Note:  In  the  January  num- 

ber of  the  Alumni  Magazine  Professor 
R.  H.  Stetson,  ’93,  discussed  the  work 
of  the  Bureau  of  Appointments  at  Ober- 
lin.  Professor  Edward  S.  Jones,  ’10, 
who  is  associated  with  Mr.  Stetson  in 
the  rond'-rt  of  the  Bureau,  here  treats 
of  its  work  from  another  point  of  view.] 


ployment  is  concerned.  Everywhere  we 
are  hearing  of  the  increase  of  unem- 
ployment; and  even  the  teaching  posi- 
tions, which  were  plentiful  a year  ago, 
are  apparently  being  filled  by  people 
coming  out  of  the  industries. 

There  is  an  opportunity  for  the  Ober- 
lin  alumnus  to  assist  materially  in 
the  placement  of  his  fellow-graduates. 
Should  you  hear  of  positions  which  have 
recently  been  vacated  and  for  which  a 
college  man  or  woman  is  wanted,  you 
are  urged  to  notify  the  Bureau  of  Ap- 
pointments. In  times  when  it  is  possi- 
ble to  make  a careful  selection  of  the 
most  desirable  employe  (out  of  many 
candidates),  it  is  well  to  give  special 
consideration  to  the  college-trained  in- 
dividual, who  is  more  apt  to  make  a 
leader  in  times  of  industrial  expansion. 
All  question  of  training  apart,  it  was 
shown  last  fall  that  the  selection  of 
freshmen  students  who  come  to  Ober- 
lin  is  on  the  basis  of  higher  require- 
ments than  is  the  case  with  similar 
groups  attending  other  colleges. 

In  many  institutions  it  is  the  custom 
for  the  fraternity  to  be  the  source  of 
employment  opportunities.  A large  or- 
ganization may  be  entirely  manned  by 
the  members  of  one  fraternity,  and  all 
new  graduates  from  that  fraternity  are 
absorbed  in  the  same  business.  This 
system  has  its  faults,  as  not  all  college 
graduates  are  fitted  for  business  open- 
ings. Its  good  features  can  be  adopted 
by  the  Oberlin  graduates.  It  should  be 
feasible  for  each  city  alumni  body  to 
organize  a committee  to  assist  in  the 
employment  of  Oberlin  people.  In  the 
meantime,  the  Oberlin  Bureau  of  Ap- 
pointments is  probably  the  best  genera! 
clearing-house  for  vocational  opportuni- 
ties. 

The  Bureau  is  anxious  to  'build  up  a 
method  of  advising,  and  helping  to  pro- 
mote vocationally,  the  worthy  men  and 
women  who  graduate  from  Oberlin.  You 
are  urged  to  assist. 
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Educational  Legislation  in  Ohio,  1803-1850 

Historical  Study  by  Edward  A.  Miller,  ’97 


There  came  recently  from  the  press 
of  Chicago  university  an  educational 
monograph  by  Professor  Edward  Alan- 
son  Miller,  '97,  of  the  Oberlin  faculty, 
of  particular  interest  to  Ohio.  It  cov- 
ers the  history  of  educational  legisla- 
tion in  this  state  from  1803  to  1850. 

The  study  deals  in  an  interesting 
manner,  with  the  local  history  of  Ohio; 
the  management  of  schools  throws  con- 
siderable light  on  economic  and  social 
conditions.  But  the  study  of  early  Ohio 
condtions.  But  the  study  of  early  Ohio 
conditions  is  especially  important  be- 
cause the  New  England  idea  of  using 
income  from  public  lands  for  school 
support  was  first  worked  out  as  a state- 
wide policy  in  this  state  and  became 
the  basis  for  the  practice  of  the  other 
western  states.  A second  great  Ameri- 
can invention  was  also  first  tried  in 
Ohio,  the  rectangular  survey  of  town- 
ships and  sections;  this  made  it  possi- 
ble to  set  aside  the  well-known  “Sec- 
tion 16”  for  school  purposes.  Thus  Ohio 
is  the  pioneer  state  in  the  management 
of  the  problem  of  developing  a system 
of  free  schools. 

Ohio  became  a state  in  1803,  with  set. 
tiers  drawn  from  various  sources;  two 
groups — the  people  of  the  Western  Re- 
serve and  of  the  Ohio  Company  PuV- 
chase — came  from  New  England  and 
were  the  dominant  influence  in  shaping 
the  educational  policy  of  the  state — but 
many  other  communities  were  settled 
from  Pennsylvania,  Virginia  and  various 
other  states.  There  was  no  common  ed- 
ucational tradition;  the  New  Englanders 
were  accustomed  to  complete  local  self- 
control  in  the  individual  "district” 
school;  and  with  the  lack  of  common 
background  it  was  inevitable  that  the 
school  problem  should  be  left  to  the  man- 
agement of  each  individual  community. 

Early  legislation  was  enabling,  but 
not  mandatory,  and'  no  state  organization 
was  possible.  From  1803-1821,  private 
schools  supported  by  subscribers  were 
the  rule,  and  the  first  legislation,  pri- 


marily concerned  with  the  disposition  of 
the  school  lands,  made  it  possible  to 
use  the  meager  funds  from  this  source 
for  supplementing  these  private  schools. 
The  Ohio  district  schools  may  be  said 
then  to  have  grown  out  of  public  aid  to 
these  original  pay  schools.  In  1825  a 
school  tax  was  levied,  but  there  was  lit- 
tle centralization.  County  officers  col- 
lected the  tax,  and  county  boards  of  ex- 
aminers were  provided  for.  It  was  still 
true  at  the  time,  and  for  the  next  ten 
years,  that  the  school  funds  were  used 
to  some  extent  to  support  schools  which 
were  in  part  subscription  schools. 

In  1837  the  office  of  state  superinten- 
dent of  schools  was  established,  and  an 
organized  state  system  of  schools  might 
have  resulted  if  the  remarkable  work  of 
the  first  superintendent,  Samuel  Lewis, 
had  been  continued.  Instead  the  office 
was  abolished  within  three  years  and 
the  old  policy  of  haphazard  local  con- 
trol continued.  The  mass  of  school 
legislation  between  1840  and  1850  has  to 
do  with  school  funds,  and  permissive 
acts  for  various  communities,  usually 
towns.  The  generalization  of  the  Akron 
act  (’48)  made  it  possible  for  a town  to 
organize  something  like  a school  system. 

The  secondary  school,  of  the  academy 
type,  continued  as  a private  school  un- 
til very  late  in  the  period.  During  ’46- 
’49  Cleveland,  Cincinnati.  Columbus  and 
Akron  were  the  pioneers;  in  '49  a gen- 
eral law  modeled  on  the  Akron  law  made 
it  possible  for  any  town  to  provide  a 
higher  school.  From  this  time  on  the 
development  of  the  free  high  school  was 
very  rapid. 

And  the  chartering  of  colleges  went  on 
apace;  forty-four  had  been  incorporated 
by  1850.  Here  also  there  was  little  ef- 
fective state  control,  even  in  the  case 
of  those  institutions  which  had  state  aid. 

Professor  Miller  has  made  a thorough- 
going and  substantial  review  of  the  edu- 
cational activities  of  the  state  and  has 
very  clearly  characterized  the  individ- 
ualistic drift  of  the  times.  There  are 
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chapters  on  the  education  of  the  defect- 
ives, on  medical  education,  as  well  as  on 
district,  graded  and  secondary  schools. 
The  subject  has  been  covered.  Most  im- 
portant of  all  a series  of  appendices  give 
a classified  collection  and  abstract  of 


the  educational  legislation  of  the  period, 
of  all  such  legislation  in  the  session 
laws,  as  well  as  a good  bibliography.  The 
work  has  been  made  available  for  fur- 
ther historical  study.  R.  h.  S. 


Annual  Shansi  Address 


Paul  Leaton  Corbin,  G.  S.  T. 

Oberlin’s  work  in  Shansi  Province  is 
no  experiment,  either  in  education  or  in 
missionary  endeavor.  It  is  a very  sig- 
nificant present  achievement,  and  it  is 
filled  with  the  largest  promise  for  the 
future. 

In  the  work  leading  up  to  this  achieve- 
ment there  have  been  some  men  whom 
the  students  and  graduates  of  Oberlin 
college  should  know  and  honor.  One  of 
these  is  Mr.  Albert  W.  Staub  of  the 
class  of  1904,  in  whose  mind  was  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  the  Oberlin  Shansi 
Memorial  association  in  1907,  and  who 
later  in  two  years  of  active  service  on 
the  field  gave  /shape  and  direction  to  all 
the  subsequent  development  of  the  in- 
stitution. Another  is  Mr.  H.  H.  K’ung  of 
the  class  of  1906,  who  from  the  time  of 
his  return  to  China  in  1907,  has  been  the 
principal  of  our  boys’  academy.  By 

sheer  force  of  character  and  native  abil- 
ity this  man  has  won  a place  as  one  of 
the  foremost  private  citizens  of  mod- 
ern China.  Mr.  K’ung  has  been  a sort 
of  unofficial  counsellor  of  the  last  two 
American  ministers  to  China,  Dr. 

Reinsch  and  the  Hon.  Charles  R.  Crane. 
His  latest  exploit  was  to  escort  Mr. 
Crane  right  up  to  the  gate  of  our  school 
in  Taikuhsien  in  the  first  automobile 
ever  to  reach  that  city.  Mr.  K'ung  is  fre- 
quently in  consultation  with  the  presi- 
dent of  China,  and  is  by  official  appoint- 
ment an  advisor  on  the  staff  of  the  gov- 
ernor of  Shansi  Province,  General  Yen. 

We  have  referred  to  our  work  in 
Shansi  as  a very  significant  present 
achievement.  In  order  to  grasp  the  sig- 
nificance of  this  achievement  we  must 
have  something  of  the  historical  back- 
ground. When  the  first  band  of  Oberlin 


’03,  Taikuhsien,  Shansi,  China 

men  went  into  Shansi  Province,  just 
forty  years  ago  this  year,  it  -was  with 
the  conviction  that  Christian  education 
was  a necessity  if  they  were  adequately 
to  evangelize  that  territory  and  build 
strong,  indigenous  Chinese  churches. 


Paul  Leaton  Corbin 

Although  in  the  early  pioneer  days  of 
foundation  laying  it  was  impossible  fully 
to  realize  these  ideals,  they  were  be- 
ginning to  realize  them  when,  in  the 
summer  of  1900,  the  Boxer  movement  di- 
rected against  everything  foreign,  swept 
over  all  this  part  of  North  China. 

The  governor  of  Shansi  at  that  time 
was  Yii  Hsien,  aiManchu  with  a fanati- 
cal hatred  of  everything  foreign.  He 
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had  been  governor  of  Shantung  Province 
and  while  in  that  office  had  fostered  and 
abetted  the  Boxer  society.  After  the 
murder  of  some  missionaries  by  the 
members  of  this  society  a protest  was 
lodged  with  the  central  government  by 
the  legations  in  Peking  and  Yu  Tsien 
was  removed  from  office.  Ostensibly  he 
was  degraded:  actually  he  was  promoted 
and  made  governor  of  Shansi.  There 
were  at  that  time  possibly  two  hundred 
foreigners  in  the  province,  all  mission- 
aries. The  governor  made  it  his  aim  to 
obey  literally  the  mandates  of  his  im- 
perial mistress,  the  Empress  Dowager, 
who  had  espoused  the  cause  of  the  Box- 
ers, to  "exterminate”  all  the  foreigners 
in  Shansi  and  their  followers.  As  with 
the  ferocity  of  a tiger,  he  carried  out 
his  purpose,  some  foreigners  sought 
safety  in  flight  to  other  provinces,  suf- 
fering incredible  hardships  in  journey- 
ing, and  many  of  them  perished  by  the 
way.  Others  sought  hiding  places  in 
the  hills  and  mountains,  only  to  be 
hunted  down  like  wild  beasts.  Yet 
others,  like  the  sons  and  daughters  of 
Oberlin  whose  names  appear  on  yonder 
memorial  arch,  were  shut  up  with  their 
converts,  beseiged  and  beleaguered,  un- 
til the  inevitable  end  came. 

It  was  to  wreck  and  ruin  and  desola- 
tion that  the  men  and  women  who  were 
to  rebuild  Oberlin’s  work  in . Shansi  were 
sent.  They  went  to  that  field,  not  in 
any  spirit  of  revenge,  but  seeking  to  ex- 
hibit the  spirit  of  forgiveness.  They 
felt  that  do  show  this  very  highest  of  all 
Christian  graces,  forgiving  the  great 
wrong  and  helpfully  serving  those  who 
perpetrated  it,  would  be  the  surest  way 
to  make  the  repetition  of  a Boxer  move- 
ment forever  impossible.  Out  of  that 
spirit  our  Oberlin-in-Shansi  has  grown. 
Its  spirit  and  atmosphere  are  unique  be- 
cause it  represents  a memorial  to  the 
martyrs  of  1900  in  loving  and  forgiving 
service  for  the  living  today. 

In  this  connection  I wish  to  say  that 
the  return  to  Shansi  within  the  last  two 
or  three  years  of  two  sons  and  a daugh- 
ter of  those  martyred  missionaries,  stu- 
dents of  this  college,  has  made  a most 
powerful  impression  upon  the  Chinese, 


as  it  must  upon  all  those  in  this  coun- 
try who  hear  of  it.  They  have  come 
back,  not  seeking  vengeance,  but  only 
to  help  and  serve  those  for  whom  their 
fathers  died.  This  gives  us  the  back- 
ground of  Oberlin’s  achievement  in 
Shansi. 

The  great  promise  for  the  future  of 
that  work  of  ours  cannot  be  compre- 
hended without  some  knowledge  of  the 
present  political  situation  in  Shansi.  We 
have  in  that  province  the  most  hopeful 
political  situation  in  China  today.  Shan- 
si is  the  most  progressive  of  the  prov- 
inces. This  is  in  large  measure  due  to 
the  work  of  one  man,  General  Yen  Hsi- 
Shan,  military  governor  and  concurrent- 
ly civil  governor  of  the  province.  Mere- 
ly to  enumerate  the  reforms  this  official 
is  carrying  out  would  require  all  the 
time  at  my  disposal. 

General  Yen  is  a military  man,  of 
course,  and  has  the  military  man’s  point 
of  view,  but  he  has  some  high  ideals  as 
to  the  duties  of  the  soldiers  and  is  car- 
rying them  out  with  his  own  army.  He 
believes  that  every  family  in  which  there 
are  two  or  more  sons  should  contribute 
one  of  those  sons  to  the  service  of  the 
State  as  a soldier.  He  believes  that  a 
soldier  should  be  engaged  in  some  use- 
ful service  to  the  State,  so  we  find  his 
soldiers  building  roads,  levelling  lands 
for  public  buildings,  and  engaged  in 
other  like  work.  He  believes  that  a 
soldier’s  term  of  enlistment  should  be 
used  so  as  to  prepare  him  to  become 
a more  useful  citizen  at  the  end  of  that 
term.  With  that  in  mind  the  governor 
has  sent  examiners  into  all  the  barracks 
of  his  troops,  has  determined  the1  stand- 
ing of  the  men  educationally,  and  has 
sent  them  teachers.  Such  soldiers  are 
far  removed  from  the  banditti  in  uni- 
form we  find  elsewhere  in  China. 

Governor  Yen  has  also  an  elaborate 
program  of  public  school  education.  This 
includes  day  schools  for  boys  and  girls 
in  all  towns  and  villages,  half-day 
schools  for  boys  who  are  employed, 
afternoon  schools  for  young  married 
women,  and  evening  schools  for  youths 
above  the  age  of  fifteen.  He  desires, 
also,  the  enlightenment  of  the  masses 
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of  the  people  above  school  age,  and  has 
provided  public  lecturers  in  every  coun- 
ty. He  has  also  sought  to  raise  the  gen- 
eral level  of  intelligence  by  printing 
booklets  for  free-  distribution,  in  the  sim- 
plest possible  language.  The  first  of 
these,  a “Manual  of  Citizenship,”  was 
printed  in  a first  edition  of  two  million 
seven  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  copies, 
so  that  each  family  in  the  province 
might  have  a copy. 

The  governor  is  taking  measures  to 
improve  agriculture  and  husbandry, 
through  importing  good  strains  of  live- 
stock, and  encouraging  the  growth  of 
silk,  cotton,  and  other  products  of  the 
soil.  He  has  promoted  a civil  service 
program,  so  that  officials  are  chosen  in 
competitive  examinations  after  a thor- 
ough course  of  training,  and  not,  as  in 
the  old  days,  because  of  long  purses  or 
influential  friendships. 

Governor  Yen  has  also  attacked  cer- 
tain evil  social  customs.  He  has  begun 
to  abolish  the  painful  and  harmful  cus- 
tom of  foot-binding.  He  has  successful- 
ly prohibited  public  gambling.  He  has 
carried  on  a tremendous  struggle  with 
that  terrible  evil,  opium  smoking,  and 
with  encouraging  results.  Furthennore, 
in  the  “Heart  Cleansing  Association,” 
and  the  "Hall  of  Self-examination”  move- 
ments the  governor  has  sought  to  ele- 
vate the  moral  standards  of  his  people 
by  turning  their  thoughts  to  the  nobler 
teachings  of  the  sages. 

In  a word,  though  a genuine  progres- 
sive might  not  be  thoroughly  happy  in 
the  United  States  today,  in  Shansi  he 
can  be  really  hilarious! 

In  such  a new,  progressive  environr 
ment  our  Oberlin-in  Shansi  is  working 
today.  Our  graduates  do  not  have  to 
contend  with  the  forces  of  reaction,  as  is 
the  case  in  some  other  parts  of  China, 
but  are  able  to  add  their  strength  to  on- 
going and  uplifting  forces.  Such  an  en- 
vironment gives  inspiration  and  encour- 
agement to  every  man  with  ideals  of  con- 
structive service.  Because  of  this  we 
feel  that  our  work  holds  great  promise 
for  the  future. 


LIMITING  COLLEGE  ATTENDANCE 

The  suggestion  that  the  best  educa- 
tional institution  must  have  a limited 
attendance  did  not  first  appear  at 
Princeton,  William  Goodell  Frost,  ’76, 
writes  the  New  York  Times.  It  has 
cropped  up  from  time  to  time  as  insti- 
tutions have  expanded  with  our  wealth 
and  population.  Sometimes  it  has 
seemed  prompted  by  the  desire  to  have 
the  growing  income  of  an  institution  di- 
rected toward  a further  embellishment 
of  life  upon  the  campus,  or  distributed 
more  liberally  among  the  faculty,  rather 
than  used  to  benefit  a larger  number  of 
students.  And  sometimes  it  has  arisen 
from  a discovery  that  the  “ personal 
touch  ” and  the  “ dominating  idealism  ” 
were  declining,  and  a natural  reaching 
out  for  some  remedy. 

Any  concise  statement  of  the  argu- 
ment for  a limited  attendance  as  a cure 
for  these  evils  would  be  its  own  refu- 
tation. It  would  run  somewhat  in  this 
wise:  “The  personal  touch  and  a dom- 

inant idealism  can  be  maintained  with 
a body  of  two  thousand  students,  but 
not  with  any  larger  body.” 

The  personal  touch  and  dominant 
idealism  cannot  be  maintained  among 
two  thousand  students,  or  among  two 
hundred,  unless  the  students  are  di- 
vided into  groups,  and  each  of  these 
groups  made  the  special  charge  of  cer- 
tain faculty  members.  In  the  smaller 
colleges  these  groups  are  freshmen, 
sophomores,  junior  and  senior  classes, 
each  of  which  has  its  “ class  officer  ” 
and  faculty  members  especially  charged 
with  the  social  welfare  (using  the  term 
in  its  best  and  widest  sense)  of  the 
class. 

In  a word,  no  student  can  get  what 
Garfield  got  at  Williams  unless  the  fac- 
ulty takes  its  social  (we  used  to  say 
moral)  responsibilities  seriously,  and 
divides  the  student  body  into  social 
units.  And  if  there  is  a successful 
handling  of  these  social  units,  they  can 
be  increased  indefinitely. 
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THE  READERS’  POINT  OF  VIEW 


COMMERCE  AND  JOURNALISM 
Editor  of  the  Alumni  Magazine. 

Dear  Sir: — With  considerable  interest 
I have  read  President  King’s  annual  re- 
port to  the  trustees,  especially  that 
part  which  recommends  the  establish- 
ment of  a technical  school  in  order  that 
the  balance  between  men  and  women 
students  at  the  college  may  be  better 
maintained. 

The  recommendation  suggests  an, en- 
dowment of  $5,000,000 — a considerable 
amount.  Much  the  same  purpose  could 
be  served  with  less  money  if  Oberlin 
enlarged  its  course  in  economics.  If 
Oberlin  could  follow  the  plan  used  at 
Wisconsin,  where  I did  graduate  work, 
a plan  -which  evolved  a course  in  com- 
merce. This  course  naturally  would  fit 
into  the  regular  department  of  econom- 
ics at  Oberlin,  a department  already 
well-founded  and  administered. 

Further,  it  seems  to  me,  that  it 
would  be  a most  excellent  plan  to  adopt 
a course  in  journalism  at  Oberlin,  a 
course  that  is  attracting  many  men  in 
our  colleges  and  universities.  Only  re- 
cently Northwestern  university,  largely 
through  the  influence  of  its  new,  most 
able  president,  Walter  Dill  Scott,  has 
established  in  connection  with  its 
course  in  commerce  a School  of  Jour- 
nalism. 

Both  these  courses,  commerce  and 
journalism,  could  be  added  to  the  cur- 
riculum of  the  college  without  a great 
outlay  of  funds,  such  as  would  be  neces- 
sary in  building  and  maintaining  a tech- 
nical institution,  where  the  cost  of  in- 
struction per  student  class  hour  would 
be  very  high  because  of  the  amount  of 
laboratory  work  required. 

The  courses  in  commerce  and  journal- 
ism would  be  certain  to  bring  many 
men  to  Oberlin,  in  the  same  way  that 
these  courses  are  drawing  men  to  other 
institutions.  Emphasis  on  a definite 
training  for  a definite  life  work  would 
be  made  through  commerce  and  jour- 
nalism just  as  much  as  through  engi- 


neering and  applied  sciences.  The  ten- 
dency in  education  today  is  toward  that 
course  of  study  which  will  aid  the  stu- 
dent in  the  world  of  commerce  and  in- 
dustry. 

I believe  the  courses  that  I suggest 
could  be  handled  at  Oberlin  without  in 
any  way  detracting  from  the  aim  of 
liberal  education,  to  train  men  and 
women. 

I like  the  technical  school  idea,  but 
the  courses  I mention  could  be  estab- 
lished almost  “ overnight,”  while  the 
technical  school  is  something  for  the 
more  or  less  distant  future.  Oberlin 

could  build  commerce  and  journalism 

onto  its  already  excellent  courses  in 

economics  and  English.  The  many  fine 
literary  traditions  of  Oberlin  could 
thus  be  strengthened  and  continued. 

Journalism  would  be  of  inestimable  aid 
to  the  college  publicity  bureau,  as  well 
as  the  college  publications. 

Kindly  accept  this  communication 
from  an  alumnus  who  in  the  last  seven 
years  has  observed  the  need  and  bene- 
fits such  courses  meet  in  our  higher  in- 
stitutions of  learning. 

PRANK  THAYER,  ’12. 

Associate  Professor  of  Journalism, 

State  College  of  Washington. 

Pullman,  Wash. 


AN  UNDERGRADUATE  PROTEST 
Editor  of  the  Alumni  Magazine. 

Dear  Sir: — The  “Alumni  Protest”  in 
the  March  Alumni  Magazine  has  come 
to  the  attention  of  many  undergraduates 
as  well  as  alumni.  What  appears  to  be 
such  a gross  misunderstanding  of  the 
facts  about  and  the  spirit  of  the  recent 
action  on  the  part  of  the  college  cannot 
pass  without  an  undergraduate  protest 
respectfully  submitted. 

In  the  first  place,  " damnable  trait- 
ors,” “ arch  enemies  of  the  country,” 
“ a menace  to  civilization,”  et  cetera, 
sound  strange  to  our  ears  when  we  con- 
sider the  type  of  person  to  whom  these 
epithets  are  applied.  There  are  held  in 
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prisons  around  over  this  “ land  of  the 
free  ” — and  this  is  true  in  no  European 
country — men  and  women  whose  sole 
offense  against  their  country  was  the 
expression  of  an  honest  conviction 
which  happened  to  differ  from  that  of 
some  war-time  official.  The  resolution 
passed  by  the  college  expressly  stated 
that  it  had  reference  only  to  those  po- 
litical prisoners  who  are  held  for  the 
statement  of  some  opinion  and  not  for 
any  acts  of  violence.  These  dangerous 
opinions  are  many  of  them  recognized 
now  as  true — but  this  is  beside  the 
point;  what  gripped  the  attention  of 
citizens  everywhere  was  the  violation 
of  a fundamental  American  principle  in 
putting  and  keeping  these  people  in 
jail.  They  are  as  a rule  persons  of  a 
high  moral  character,  idealists  no  doubt, 
but  men  who  believed  that  they  saw 
wherein  lay  their  greatest  contribution 
to  mankind  and  were  willing  to  suffer 
for  their  convictions. 

Somewhere  in  a somewhat  forgotten 
document  is  the  statement  of  a princi- 
ple that  is  inherent  in  free  government 
— the  idea  of  free  speech,  free  press, 
and  free  assembly.  We  can  see  that 
the  fathers  put  the  express  statement 
of  this  principle  into  the  constitution  be- 
cause with  their  own  protest  against  the 
English  government  still  fresh  in  their 
minds,  they  saw  that  even  the  best 
that  they  could  do  then  might  some  day 
be  outgrown,  and  that  if  the  form  of 
government  was  to  expand  to  meet  the 
changing  needs  and  the  new  enlight- 
enment of  the  American  people  there 
must  be  free  expression  of  opinion  for 
all. 

The  consistency  of  Oberlin  supporting 
a cause  like  this  surely  goes  without 
saying.  Oberlin  was  founded  as  a pro- 
test against  the  infringement  of  this 
identical  principle.  She  has  in  times 
past  always  stood  for  justice,  liberty 
and  the  unhampered  expression  of 
thought  and  conviction.  We  are  proud 
to  remember  that  in  Civil  war  times 
Oberlin  men  went  to  jail  rather  than 
submit  to  a law  which  they  felt  was  an 
outrage  to  human  rights  and  human 
liberty.  The  idea  of  freedom  of  thought 


and  action  and  devotion  to  honest  con- 
viction is  in  the  very  bone  and  tissue 
of  the  institution.  Some  of  us  will  never 
forget  the  thrill  of  feeling  the  principle 
revitalized,  made  to  live  again  in  our 
own  time,  when  the  president  presented 
the  position  of  these  men  and  left  it  to 
us  whether  or  not  this  was  a case  in 
point.  The  large  per  cent  of  faculty 
and  students  as  well  as  many  other  cit- 
izens who  supported  the  act  shows  that 
many  recognized  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciple at  stake. 

The  comparison  of  this  stand  for  vital 
principle  and  the  “ expelling  of  a bunch 
of  youngsters  ” seems  without  warrant. 
In  the  one  case  it  was  the  recognition 
of  the  violation  of  a fundamental  idea 
on  which  the  hope  of  better  government 
depends;  in  the  other  it  was  the  proper 
use  of  police  force  where  law  and  honor 
had  been  disregarded. 

It  was  Milton  that  said  “Let  Truth 
and  Falsehood  grapple — who  ever  knew 
Truth  put  to  the  worst  in  a free  and 
open  encounter?  ” 

MARGARET  R.  STEER,  ’22. 

Oberlin. 


U.  OF  M.  WOMEN  CLUB  HOUSE 

First  steps  toward  a million  dollar  club 
house  for  college  women  and  alumnae  of 
the  University  of  Michigan  were  taken 
by  the  alumni  association  in  January. 

The  proposed  building  is  to  be  for  the 
alumnae  and  women  of  the  university 
what  the  Michigan  Union  is  to  the  men 
students  and  the  alumni.  Mrs.  Edward 
Dwight  Pomeroy  of  Chicago  is  chair- 
man of  the  council,  and  president. 

Money  for  this  building,  it  is  proposed, 
will  be  secured  in  the  same  way  funds 
for  the  Michigan  Union  were  secured,  by 
solicitating  from  alumnae  and  friends  of 
the  university.  The  need  for  such  a 
building  is  admittedly  great  at  this  uni- 
versity. 


Gambling  in  all  forms  on  intercollegi- 
ate athletic  contests  was  condemned  by 
the  association  of  physical  directors  in 
its  annual  meeting  at  Chicago. 
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Athletics 


BASKETBALL 

Oberlin  23  — Hillsdale  17 
Oberlin  31  — Reserve  23 
Oberlin  35  — Hiram  20 
Oberlin  23  — M.  A.  C.  21 
Oberlin  38- — Case  24 
Oberlin  18  — Denison  51 
Oberlin  18  — Reserve  13 
Oberlin  30  — Detroit  Junior  18 
Oberlin  37  — M.  A.  C.  29 
Oberlin  32  — Hillsdale  21 
Oberlin  40  — Case  13 
Oberlin  23  — Denison  16 

This  record  of  eleven  games  won  and 
one  lost  is  the  best  ever  made  by  an 
Oberlin  team.  The  teams  of  1904,  1907, 
1908,  and  1911  were  “Champions  of 
Ohio”  and  the  teams  of  1912,  1913  and 
1914  were  tied  with  Ohio  State  or  Deni- 
son for  the  championship,  but  each  of 
these  teams  lost  more  than  one  game. 

The  season’s  record  reflects  much 
credit  upon  the  new  basketball  coach, 
Louis  F.  Keller.  Mr.  Keller  had  made 
a fine  record  as  varsity  baseball  coach 
in  1916,  1917,  1919  and  1920.  Never  a 
varsity  basketball  player  himself,  he 
took  over  about  as  unpromising  a 
basketball  coaching  prospect  as  one 
could  find.  Five  of  the  six  men  who  had 
won  their  letters  in  1920  had  graduated. 
Captain  Wheeler,  who  had  '.been  a sub- 
stitute through  most  of  the  preceding 
season,  was  the  only  veteran. 

In  the  first  three  games  the  team  did 
not  show  a great  deal  of  promise,  but  in 
the  fourth  game  it  seemed  to  find  itself 
and  from  then  on,  with  the  exception  of 
the  slump  in  the  game  at  Denison  Feb- 
ruary seventh,  showed  improvement  in 
every  game.  The  team  was  strenghtened 
at  mid-year  by  the  addition  to  the  squad 
of  Harold  Wood.  He  was  placed  at 
center  and  Howard  shifted  to  Nye's  for- 
ward. 

The  final  game  with  Denison  at  Ober- 
lin March  fifth  was  a fitting  climax  to 
the  season.  Denison,  fresh  from  victor- 
ies over  Wittenberg,  Ohio  Wesleyan  and 
Wooster,  came  to  Oberlin  anticipating 
another  easy  game.  The  varsity  men, 


full  of  confidence  because  of  their  great 
improvement  since  the  first  Denison 
game,  started  fast  ‘and  at  the  half  led 
13  to  9.  Denison  came  back  strong  in 
the  second  half,  closed  up  the  gap  and 
took  a one  point  lead,  but  the  varsity 
made  a whirlwind  finish  in  the  final  min- 
utes of  play  and  the  game  ended  with 
Oberlin  on  the  right  side  of  a 23  to  16 
score. 

A summary  of  the  season’s  play  shows 
that  Wheeler  and  Howard  were  the  lead- 
ing scorers  with  47  field,  goals  each.  Nye 
was  next  with  18.  Wood  had  9,  and 
Winters  and  Marvin  5 each.  Wheeler 


made  an  excellent 

record  from 

the  foul 

line,  making  good 

78  out 

of  115 

chances. 

Ohio  Conference 
Won 

Standing 
Lost  Percent 

Ohio  

. . 8 

1 

.888 

Oberlin  

. . 6 

1 

.850 

Mount  Union 

. . 5 

1 

.833 

Akron  

. . 9 

2 

.825 

' Wittenberg  . . 

. . 12 

3 

.800 

Denison  

. . 8 

3 

.727 

Wesleyan  .... 

. . 8 

3 

.727 

The  other  ten  teams  finished 
with  a standing  of  less  than  .600. 

Saturday  evening,  March  twelfth,  the 
men  of  the  college  gathered  in  the  Men’s 
Building  for  a stag  in  honor  of  the 
basketball  team.  Coach  Keller,  Captain 
Wheeler  and  Professor  Jelliffe  spoke. 
Professor  E.  A.  Miller  presented  “O” 
certificates  and  Sweaters  to  Captain  Al- 
fred G.  Wheeler,  Oberlin,  left  forward; 
Edward  D.  Howard,  Oberlin,  center  and 
right  forward;  Raymond  M.  Nye,  Paines- 
ville,  right  forward;  Harold  S.  Wood, 
Shelby,  center;  A.  Jerrold  Marvin,  Ober- 
lin, right  guard;  and  Arthur  R.  Winters, 
St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  left  guard.  Wheeler 
was  re-elected  captain  for  1922.  None 
of  the  men  are  seniors. 


All-Class 

Basketball 

Teams 

First  Team 

Second  Team 

Sullivan  ’24 

forward 

Knesal  ’21 

Stallings  ’22 

forward 

Sanders  ’24 

Dyck  ’23 

center 

Jones  ’24 

Bowen  ’24 

guard 

Bosworth  ’23 

Young  ’24 

guard 

Maxted  ’22 
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The  Sophomores  and  Freshmen  are 
tied  for  the  inter-class  championship, 
each  team  having  won  five  games  and 
lost  one. 

TRACK 

Oberlin49;  Western  Reserve  23;  Case  IS. 

Reserve  and  Case  gave  Oberlin  little 
opposition  in  the  only  indoor  meet  of  the 
season.  Oberlin  men  set  new  records 
for  the  Reserve  gymnasium  in  the  mile, 
half-mile,  440,  high  jump  and  shot  put. 

Oberlin’s  places  were  as  follows: 

40-yard  dash — Mayer  ’22,  second. 

40  yard  low  hurdles  — Newsom  ’21, 
second. 

One  mile  run — Oestreich  ’22,  first; 
M.  Dietrich  ’21,  second. 

12-lb.  shot  put — Lauthers  ’21,  first;  43 
ft.  10  in.;  Vaughan  ’21,  third. 

40-yard  high  hurdles — Steer  ’23,  sec- 
ond; Newsom  ’21,  third. 

440-yard  dash — McPhee  ’22,  first. 

High  jump — Loy  ’21,  first;  5 ft.  9%  in. 

220-yard  dash — Mayer  ’22,  second. 

880-yard  run — Clipson  ’22,  first;  H. 
Dietrich  ’22,  second. 

Relay — Oberlin  (Smith  ’23,  Wilson  ’23, 
Mayer  ’22,  McPhee  ’22)  first. 

Twelve  track  "O”  men  are  now  in 
school  and  eligible.  They  are  Captain 
Knesal  and  Loy,  jumpers;  Metcalf, 
Lauthers  and  Curtis,  weight  men;  New- 
som, hurdler;  Clipson,  M.  Dietrich,  Salt- 
er and  Sefl,  distance  men;  McPhee  and 
Mayer,  sprinters. 

Captain  Knesal  was  unable  to  compete 
in  the  indoor  meet  on  account  of  an  in- 
jury. 


Alumni  Deaths  of  Month 

Mary  Etta  Pbillips-Osborn,  ’69 
Mrs.  Mary  Etta  Phillips-Osborn  died 
of  double  pneumonia  at  her  home  in 
Fargo,  0.,  February  26.  This  is  the  first 
death  among  the  women  of  the  class  of 
1869  in  over  fifty  years — a remarkable 
record.  Mrs.  Osborn  was  born  in  Peru, 
0.,  January  4,  1842;  taught  school  in 
that  vicinity  for  several  years  before  en- 
tering college  in  1867;  graduated  in  1869 
and  resumed  teaching  at  Cardington, 
Peru  and  Mt.  Gilead,  O.  She  married 
Henry  L.  Osborn,  June  4,  1874.  Three 


sons,  Henry,  Ernest  and  Arthur,  and  one 
daughtei , Alice,  survive  their  mother. 
Mrs.  Osborn  was  active  in  religious  and 
temperance  work  most  of  her  life  and 
retained  to  the  last  her  interest  in  all 
literature  and  movements  designed  to 
promote  the  welfare  of  society. 

Harry  Albert  Lawrence,  ’89 
Rev.  Harry  Albert  Lawrence  died  at 
the  Cuyahoga  Falls  sanitarium  March  5 
after  having  suffered  for  some  time  from 
a nervous  breakdown.  Mr.  Lawrence 
was  born  in  Mendon,  N.  Y„  March  20, 
1866.  After  his  graduation  from  Ober- 
College  in  ’89  he  studied  for  one  year  in 
the  seminary  and  later  entered  Auburn 
seminary  and  later  received  his  degree 
in  1897.  He  held  pastorates  in  Copenha- 
gen, Carthage  and  Pulaski,  N.  Y..  On 
August  5,  1890,  he  married  Kathryn  C. 
Vance,  of  Orange,  O.  Mr.  Lawrence  suf- 
fered a nervous  breakdown  a year  ago. 
He  and  Mrs.  Lawrence  came  to  Oberlin 
to  live,  hoping  that  the  rest  from  work 
and  the  quiet  life  would  restore  his 
strength. 

Eliot  N.  Smith,  ’00 
Eliot  N.  Smith  died  in  Arlington, 
Mass.,  on  February  17,  after  a long  ill- 
ness resulting  from  influenza.  He  is 
survived  by  a wife  and  four  children. 
Mr.  Smith  graduated  from  Lawrence  Sci- 
entific School  in  ’04,  and  was  city  engi- 
neer in  Nutley,  N.  Y.,  for  several  years 
before  his  death. 

Julia  Hocking  Trueman,  ’07 
Julia  Hocking  Trueman  died  suddenly 
in  Nagoya,  Ja^an,  on  February  24.  Her 
infant  son,  Wilbur,  was  born  on  January 
23,  and  with  Margaret,  age  six,  and  Mr. 
Trueman,  survives  her.  Mr.  Trueman 
has  been  a Y.  M.  C.  A.  secretary  in  Japan 
for  years. 

Jessie  H.  Hayden 

Mrs.  Harry  J.  Hayden  (Jessie  H.)  died 
at  her  home  in  Lakewood,  O.,  on  March 
16.  Her  death  occurred  after  an  illness 
of  several  weeks'  duration.  Mrs.  Hay- 
den was  the  mother  of  Rev.  Joel  B.  Hay- 
den, '09,  Harry  J.  Hayden,  Jr.,  ex-’16, 
Katherine  Hayden,  '17,  and  Jessie  H. 
Hayden,  ’22. 
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NEWS  OF  THE  ALUMNI 


Connecticut  Alumni  Organize 

The  Oberlin  alumni  of  Connecticut- 
living  as  they  do  in, a kind  of  buffer  state 
between  Boston  and  New  York — have 
never  hitherto  attained  a self-conscious- 
ness. They  have,  indeed,  been  seldom 
heard  of  except  as  swelling  the  guest  list 
at  .some  reunion  dinner  at  the  Biltmore 
or  the  Parker  House.  Humble  as  it  was, 
therefore,  the  first  meeting  of  the  Con- 
necticut alumni,  held  at  New  Haven  on 
February  16,  was  an  event  worthy  of 
notice. 

We  had,  to  be  sure,  an  excellent  ex- 
cuse for  a meeting.  Professor  and  Mrs. 
C.  G.  Rogers  of  Oberlin,  on  their  way  to 
Woods  Hole,  Mass.,  were  visiting  for  a 
few  days  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Elgin  Sherk 
of  Derby.  The  chance  to  hear  some  au- 
thentic Oberlin  gossip  was  too  good  to  be 
missed1.  An  impromptu  committee  start- 
ed things  moving.  Some  75  Oberlin 
graduates  are  recorded  as  living  in  Con- 
necticut; of  these  54  (including,  of 
course,  husbands  and  wives)  actually  de- 
scended from  the  Connecticut  hills  and 
met  in  the  parlors  of  the  New  Haven 
Y.  W.  C.  A.  Arrangements  had  been 
made  for  both  a program  and  refresh- 
ments. E.  A.  Lightner  (’03)  presided.  A 
scratch  quartet  of  former  glee  club  stars 
led  in  the  singing.  Professor  Rogers  gos- 
siped encouragingly  about  Oberlin  finan- 
ces, smoking  and  dancing  rules,  and  an- 
swered questions;  the  Rev.  Robert  E. 
Brown  (’01),  our  new  Oberlin  trustee, 
talked  about  subjects  light  and  serious. 
It  was  voted  to  make  impromptu  gather- 
ings, like  this  one,  a habit — the  present 
committee  unfortunately  being  shoul- 
dered with  continued  responsibility. 
Both  before  and  after  the  program  there 
was  conversation  in  the  corners,  and  a 
general  democratic  mingling  of  classes. 

One  of  the  real  features  of  the  eve- 
ning was  the  first  singing  in  public  of 
what  we  predict  will  turn  out  to  be  a 
new  Oberlin  classic.  It  is  entitled  Peter 
Pindcr  Pease,  and  "Bob"  Brown  is  the 
distinguished  author.  We  shall  not  spoil 


by  premature  summary  what  will  prob- 
ably some  day  be  a real  premiere  when 
the  glee  club  springs  the  ballad  in  a. 
Home  Concert.  But  we  can  say  that  it 
is  full  of  Oberlin  legend  and  a close  sec- 
ond to  Herr  Johann  Friedrich. 

Alumni  Association  of  New  England 

The  alumni  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston 
held  their  annual  banquet  at  Riverbank 
Court  in  Cambridge  on  the  22d  of  Feb- 
ruary, with  Professor  S.  R.  Williams, 
head  of  the  Physics  department,  as  guest 
of  honor.  Professor  Williams'  subject 
was  Wireless  Messages  from  Oberlin, 
and  he  gave  a most  satisfactory  report 
of  affairs  as  they  are  in  Oberlin  both 
socially  and  financially,  also  a very  clear 
view  of  the  big  things  that  are  being 
planned.  Curtis  H.  Waterman  spoke  on 
Antennae,  using  President  King’s  books 
and  the  experiences  of  a friend  just  re- 
turned from  abroad,  to  illustrate  our 
need  for  a new  mind  to  cope  with  the 
problems  of  today.  The  secretary,  Vera 
Retan,  used  Receivers  to  get  some  hits 
on  various  members,  and  the  “Cut  Ins” 
were  Dr.  C.  H.  Williams’  who  told  some 
very  good  stories  of  his  pastorate  in 
Oberlin,  and  Dean  H.  S.  Ross.  Between 
courses  a quartette,  composed  of  Ralph 
Houser,  Hiram  Channon,  Willis  Scott 
and  Fred  Baker,  sang  some  original 
songs  and  some  of  glee  club  fame.  After 
the  banquet,  -which  was  held  in  the  Rose 
Arbor,  the  company  adjourned  to  the 
Dutch  Room,  where  a play,  " Reform,” 
was  given  by  Hope  Townsley  and  Mary 
Louise  Finch.  The  evening  closed  with 
dancing.  Probably  some  one  of  your 
friends  is  in  this  list  of  those  present: 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralph  Houser,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Fred  Baker  (Hyacinth  Scott),  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  C.  D.  Williams,  Mr  and  Mi’s. 
Edwin  H.  Chaney  (Mary  Snively),  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Vernon  Parker,  Messrs.  Cleve- 
land Witherby,  C.  A.  Demo,  Willis  Scott, 
John  Davis.  Hiram  Channon,  Roger  Sid- 
dall.  John  McGill,  George  Auflinger,  Guy 
Bradshaw,  B.  M.  Hollowell  and  Howard 
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Hall,  Misses  Hope  Townsley,  Elizabeth 
Crafts,  Margaret  Pauver,  Anna  Steffen, 
Lucile  and  Vera  Retail,  Hope  Vincent, 
Helen  Carter,  Isabelle  Bigelow,  Amy 
Hale,  Mary  Louise  Finch,  Anna  Sher- 
wood and  her  mother. 

At  the  above  banquet  a sleigh  ride  was 
planned,  but  the  weather  made  it  neces- 
sary to  change  plans  to  a select  party  at 
Keiths. 

Francis  Gray,  connected  with  the  Woi'- 
cester  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  was  the  guest  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Fred  Baker  March  5 at  their 
home  in  Cambridge. 

Western  Pennsylvania  Alumni 

An  enthusiastic  meeting  of  Oberlin 
alumni  of  western  Pennsylvania  was 
held  at  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  Hospitality  House, 
Pittsburgh,  March  5.  After  dinner  there 
was  a business  meeting,  at  which  officers 
were  elected  for  the  year.  It  was  decid- 
ed to  organize  an  Oberlin  Women’s  club 
to  work  in  connection  with  the  associa- 
tion. 

Talks  were  given  by  Irene  Raber,  ’ll, 
who  has  been  working  with  the  Y.  W. 
C.  A.  in  France  and  Italy,  and  by  Pauline 
St.  Peter,  ’15,  who  was  a Y.  M.  C.  A. 
canteener  in  France  and  Germany. 

The  following  officers  were  elected: 
President,  Mrs.  Ruth  Anderegg  Frost,  ’13; 
vice-president,  Charles  A.  R.  Stone,  ’07 ; 
secretary-treasurer,  Erma  C.  Jones,  '12; 
social  chairman,  Robert  Sommers,  T4. 

Others  present  were  Rachel  Wagner 
Somers,  ’14,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Merker  (Ethel 
Raber,  ’14),  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Swarts  (Ma- 
rian Blackman,  ’08),  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sea- 
man (Elinor  Jones,  ’98),  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Chas.  R.  Schultz,  ’03,  Miss  Gail  Lowery, 
’03,  Irene  Raber,  ’ll,  Arthur  Griffith,  ’18, 
Mrs.  J.  W.  Brigham,  19,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W. 
S.  Wilson  (Myrtle  McClure,  Cons.),  and 
Edna  Munro,  '14. 

Dayton  Alumni  Meeting 

It  has  been  the  custom  of  the  Oberlin 
Alumni  Association  of  Dayton  for  some 
time  to  meet  the  last  Saturday  of  each 
month  for  luncheon  at  the  Engineers’ 
club,  these  luncheons  usually  being 
happy  surprises  to  most  of  us,  as  there 
are  often  visiting  alumni  present,  and 
what  a splendid  feeling  of  fellowship  we 


all  have.  At  our  last  meeting,  January 
29,  1921,  we  held  election  of  officers. 
Miss  Fiances  Brown  was  chosen  presi- 
dent and  Miss  Marie  Cosier,  secretary. 
The  retiring  officers  are  Mr.  E.  A.  Sei- 
bert and  Mrs.  Catherine  Bard  Battelle. 

Washington  Alumni  Meet 

President  King  was  the  guest  of  honor 
at  the  Washington  Alumni  association 
meeting.  As  usual,  he  made  a splendid 
address  and  inspired  confidence  in  all 
the  Oberlin  people,  not  only  in  his  lead- 
ership as  a college  president,  but  in  the 
great  work  which  the  college  is  doing 
and  is  planning  to  do. 

At  the  Ohio  alumni  hall  on  March  4, 
sixteen  colleges  competed  in  an  exhibit 
which  would  set  forth  the  college  and, 
in  a way,  what  it  stood  for.  Mrs.  W.  C. 
Chamberlain  was  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee. Everybody  helped,  and  the 
Oberlin  exhibit  got  the  first  prize.  We 
had  a miniature  campus,  and  the  decor- 
ations sent  by  the  college  office  made  a 
fine  background  for  it.  We  had  a 
larger  delegation  than  any  other  college, 
and  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  who 
decided  the  winner  of  the  prize,  said 
that  we  had  more  “pep"  and  spirit  than 
any  other  delegation  at  the  meeting. 

PERSONALS 

’70 — Friends  of  Miss  Harriet  L.  Keeler 
in  Cleveland  are  to  establish  a memorial 
park  for  her,  to  be  called  Keeler  Park, 
setting  aside  the  woods  of  the  Metropol- 
itan Park  system  outside  the  city.  It  is 
to  be  kept  wild,  police  protected,  and  a 
memorial  tablet  on  a bird  fountain  with 
memorial  inscription  is  to  be  placed 
there  in  memory  of  her. 

’70 — Quincy  L.  Dowd  is  the  author  of 
a new  book,  Funeral  Management  and 
Cost.  This  book  gives  a comprehensive 
view  of  the  whole  subject  of  the  disposal 
of  the  dead  and  shows  in  detail  the  ele- 
ments of  cost  entering  into  modern  burial 
and  cremation.  It  is  a popular  presen- 
tation of  a subject  which  has  been  scien- 
tifically investigated. 

’75 — Hastings  H.  Hart  is  director  of 
the  department  of  child  helping,  Russell 
Sage  Foundation,  130  East  22d  street. 
New  York. 
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’81 — Edward  W.  Peck  is  state  secre- 
tary of  the  Minnesota  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  with 
headquarters  at  Minneapolis. 

’85 — Rev.  Wm.  H.  Pound,  after  eleven 
years  at  Wolfsboro,  N.  H.,  has  taken  a 
pastorate  at  New  Smyrna,  Fla. 

’85 — Professor  and  Mrs.  F.  Anderegg, 
who  have  been  in  California  during  the 
winter,  have  been  enjoying  the  summer 
weather  at  Ocean  Park  for  several  weeks. 
They  are  planning  to  leave  soon  for 
Oberlin,  but  will  visit  in  several  places. 
They  will  be  in  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  for 
some  time. 

’86  and  ’85 — The  address  of  Rev.  Harry 
Sheldon  and  wife  is  26  Kenmore  Place, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Mr.  Sheldon  is  connect- 
ed with  the  Pilgrim  Memorial  associa- 
tion in  New  York  City. 

’89 — Dr.  Maynard  N.  Metcalf,  former 
head  of  the  zoology  department,  has 
completed  a course  of  five  lectures  on 
" Evolution,”  given  to  the  class  in  gen- 
eral zoology.  In  addition.  Dr.  Metcalf 
has  recently  presented  thirty  volumes 
of  biological  books  and  a large  number 
of  reprints  to  the  department. 

’96 — Dr.  William  B.  Chamberlin  is 
president  of  the  Cleveland  Academy  of 
Music. 

’96-’97 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Maxwell  Burke 
of  Los  Angeles,  announce  the  marriage 
of  their  daughter,  Dorothy,  to  Mr.  Bryan 
Lycan  on  February  7. 

’03 — C.  R.  Cross  of  Cleveland,  was 
elected  president  of  the  Cuyahoga  Coun- 
ty Building  and  Loan  association  in 
March.  He  is  also  president  of  the 
Lakewood  Republican  club. 

'04 — H.  Siemens  was  recently  re-elect- 
ed president  of  the  Othello  State  Bank, 
Othello,  Wash.  During  October  and  No- 
vember, under  the  auspices  of  the 
Southern  Commercial  Congress,  he  lec- 
tured daily  at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  and  Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn.,  on  Document  Technique, 
pertaining  to  export  shipments.  Before 
returning  to  the  far  west  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Siemens  will  be  in  Washington,  D.  C., 
and  then  go  to  New  York  and  Boston. 

’05 — Alexander  Dick’s  address  is  1436 
Vesta  street,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

'06 — D.  H.  Lightner  is  cashier  of  the 


Citizens  Trust  & Savings  bank  at  Aber- 
deen, S.  D. 

’09— Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  A.  Whea- 
ton of  Cleveland  (Gertrude  Cody)  spent 
the  winter  on  her  father’s  ranch  in 
Florida. 

’09 — Whiting  Williams  lectured  in  the 
Calvary  Episcopal  church  in  Pittsburgh 
recently,  and  by  a new  wireless  tele- 
phone device  his  friends  in  Cleveland 
heard  the  lecture.  The  lecture  was  fif- 
teen minutes  long  and  on  the  subject 
of  promoting  better  relations  between 
employers  and  employees.  Mr.  Williams 
has  just  finished  a course  of  lectures  at 
the  Harvard  School  of  Business  Admin- 
istration, and  the  Carnegie  Institute  of 
Technology  in  Pittsburgh. 

’09 — Oliver  M.  Sayler  gave  a lecture 
on  “ The  Russian  Theater  in  the  Revo- 
lution "at  Harvard  university  March  16. 

TO — Wheaton  D.  Cole  is  assistant  law 
director  in  the  city  government  at 
Cleveland. 

T2 — Robert  Bertrand  Brown  is  the 
composer  of  the  waltz-lullaby,  “ Baby,” 
which  is  being  featured  in  the  musical 
score  for  Charlie  Chaplin’s  latest  film, 
“ The  Kid,”  in  the  forty  Marcus  Loew 
theaters  throughout  the  country. 

T3 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Earle  Derr  have 
moved  from  Wadsworth  to  Akron,  O., 
where  they  have  purchased  a home  at 
15  Byers  avenue.  Mr.  Derr’s  business 
address  is  the  same — The  Miller  Rub- 
ber Co. 

’14-T5 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  V.  Kreider 
of  Wadsworth,  O.,  Miss  Margaret  McRob- 
erts  and  Miss  Lois  Hyde,  T5,  of  Chi- 
cago, are  to  study  at  Columbia  during 
the  summer  and  live  in  Miss  Emily  R. 
Morrison’s  apartment  at  434  W.  120t.h 
street. 

T5 — Helen  Harvey  is  assistant  in  the 
Anatomical  laboratory  at  Western  Re- 
serve university,  doing  work  which,  it 
is  reported,  is  quite  new  and  original. 

T7 — The  Misses  Dorothy  Birkmayr 
and  Frances  Askew,  ’20,  will  sail  for 
Naples  on  March  23  under  the  Bureau 
of  University  Travel.  Professor  Pow- 
ers of  Newton,  Mass.,  will  personally 
conduct  the  party  to  Sicily  and  Greece. 
From  here  they  will  go  to  Italy,  Swit- 
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zerland,  France,  Belgium  and  Holland. 
The  entire  trip  will  take  about  six 
months.  Miss  Birkmayr,  who  has  been 
an  assistant  in  Fine  Arts  tor  the  past 
four  years,  will  study  art  at  the  Ameri- 
can academy  at  Rome  and  at  the  Amer- 
ican Classical  school  at  Athens. 

’19 — The  engagement  of  Deborah  Mil- 
ford, '22,  to  Howard  Hull,  has  been  an- 
nounced. 

’20 — Announcement  has  been  made  of 
the  engagement  of  Miss  Jane  Conrath 
and  Edward  B.  Wilbur.  Miss  Conrath 
is  teaching  this  year  m Lima,  0.  - 

’20 — Newley  K.  Teeters,  who  has  had 
charge  of  Community  Service  in  Hop- 
kinsville, Ky.,  for  the  past  two  months, 
is  leaving  there  to  promote  similar  work 
in  Gainesville,  Fla.  Mr.  Teeters  repre- 
sents the  National  Community  Service 
organization  of  New  York  and  has  car- 
ried on  similar  work  in  Chicago  and 
Moline,  111.,  Connersville,  Ind.,  and  Lex- 
ington, Ky. 

’20-’21 — The  engagement  of  Florence 
Kilmer  to  Frank  Gordon,  ’21,  of  Ohio 
State  university,  has  been  announced. 

Ernest  Howard,  enrolled  in  the  acad- 
emy ’67-’80  and  in  the  college  ’80-’82,  is 
an  editorial  writer  on  the  New  York 
World. 

Charles  Emery  Franks,  enrolled  in 
the  academy  ’03-’06,  is  manager  of  the 
export  department  of  the  S.  F.  Bowser 
Co.,  Inc.,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

FORMER  STUDENT 

Prof.  H.  Augustine  Smith  of  Boston 
university  and  former  Oberlin  student, 
has  accepted  appointment  as  musical  di- 
rector of  Chautauqua  Institution  for  the 
coming  summer.  He  is  nationally  known 
as  a musical  editor,  pageant  author  and 
choral  director.  He  is  known  as  a 
pioneer  in  the  training  of  large  choruses 
of  children  and  as  a specialist  in  the 
religious  ministrelsy  of  music.  As  di- 
rector-general of  the  great  chorus  that 
was  a feature  of  the  World’s  Sunday 
School  convention  in  Japan  last  Octo- 
ber he  received  world-wide  recognition 
for  his  coolness  and  bravery  in  clearing 
the  great  pavilion  of  1,000  members  of 
his  chorus  when  the  flimsy  building  be- 
came enveloped  in  flames. 


COLXjifVTEI’S 

The  Reflll  Shaving  Stick 


You  don't  throw 
your  pen  away 
when  it  needs 
refilling 


NOR  is  it  necessary  to  buy  a new  “Handy 
Grip”  when  your  Shaving  Stick  is  all 
used.  Just  buy  a Colgate  “Refill,”  for  the 
price  of  the  soap  alone,  screw  it  into  your 
“Handy  Grip,”  and  you  are  “all  set”  for 
another  long  season  of  easy  shaving. 

The  soap  itself  is  threaded.  There  is  no 
waste. 


Use  Colgate’s  for  Shaving  Comfort,  as  well 
as  for  the  Convenience  it  affords.  The  soften- 
ing lather  needs  no  mussy  rubbing  in  with 
the  fingers.  It  leaves  your  face  cool  and. 
refreshed. 


We  took  the  rub  out  of 
shaving  originally , in  1903. 

COLGATE  & CO. 

Dept.  212 

199  Fulton  Street,  New  York 

The  metal" Handy 
Grip,"  containing  a 
trial  size  stick  of  Col- 
gate’s Shaving  Soap , 
sent  for  l Oc.  W hen 
the  tria  /stick  is  used  up 
you  can  buy  thcColgatc 
‘ Refills,"  threaded  to 
fit  this  Grip. 


OBERLIN’S  LATEST 


To  Appear  May  25 


PERHAPS  YOU  ARE  INTERESTED  ENOUGH  IN 
THE  PRESENT  STUDENT  GENERATION  TO  CARE 
TO  RE-ESTABLISH  YOUR  OLD  INTIMATE  RELA- 
TIONS WITH  YOUR  ALMA  MATER? 

THE  LATEST  TEXT  BOOK  IS  NOW  AT  PRESS. 
WHY  NOT  AVAIL  YOURSELF  OF  THIS  OPPORTUN- 
ITY AND  PURCHASE  A COPY?  IT  WILL  ENABLE 
YOU  TO  TALK  MORE  KNOWINGLY  OF  OBERLIN  AS 
IT  NOW  EXISTS. 

THE  BOOK  COSTS  FOUR  DOLLARS  AND  SIXTY 
CENTS,  THE  SAME  PRICE  CHARGED  THE  STU- 
DENTS. FORWARD  A CHECK  TO  THE 


AND  LET  US  MAIL  YOU  A COPY  OF  THIS  YEAR’S 


40  South  Professor 


OBERLIN,  OHIO 


ANNUAL. 


New  Books 


The  Peace  Negotiations,  Robert  Lansing  . $:i  00 

The  Religious  Consciousness,  James  B.  Pratt  ....  2.50 

What  and  Where  is  God?  Richard  L.  Swain  ....  1.50 

Highway  to  Leadership,  Margaret  Slatterly  ....  1.50 

A New  Mind  for  a New  Age,  Pres.  It . C.  Ring  . . . .1.50 

The  Primary  Method  in  Church  School,  Alberta  Minilcres  . . 1.50 

True  Tales  of  the  Weird,  Sydney  Dickenson  ....  2.00 

The  Meaning  of  Service,  Harry  Emerson  Fosdiclc  . . . 1.50 

Main  Street,  Sinclair  Lewis  .......  2.00 

Old  World  Traits  Transplanted,  11.  A.  Miller , R.  E.  Park  . . 2.50 

AVounded  Souls,  Phillip  Gibbs  .......  2.00 

Pipefuls,  Christopher  Morley  .......  2.00 

Outlines  of  History,  2 vols.,  //.  G.  Wells  .....  10.50 


The  Recent  Fiction  The  Newer  Theology  The  Best  A'erse 


Anything  in  Books,  at  Publishers  Prices,  Postpaid 

A.  G.  Comings  & Son 

OBERLIN,  OHIO 


OBERLIN  COLLEGE 


Summer  Session,  1921,  June  24- Aug  11 

Courses  are  offered  in  the  following  departments: 


Chemistry  English  for 

Economics  students 

Education  French 

English  Composition  Fine  Arts 
English  Literature 


foreign 

Geography 

Philosophy 

History 

Psychology 

Latin 

Sociology 

Mathematics 

Zoology 

The  attention  of  the  Alumni  and  of  all  teachers  is  called  to  the  opportunity  af- 
forded for  carrying  on  graduate  work.  The  department  of  Education  offers  courses 
that  are  fully  credited  toward  the  requirements  for  State  certification.  A limited 
number  of  seniors  and  graduate  students  can  arrange  for  practice  teaching  in  the 
local  high  school.  Opportunity  .is  given  for  French,  Spanish  and  private  jv°rk  ’n 
Italian. 

The  Bulletin  of  the  Summer  Session  will  be  forwarded  to  any  address  on 
request. 

Address  GEORGE  M.  JONES,  Secretary  of  Oberiin  College,  Oberlin,  O., 

or  E.  A.  MILLER,  Director  of  the  Summer  Session. 


THE  man’s  name  and  record  are 
on  file  in  the  Institute’s  offices. 
This  is  his  story,  just  as  he  told 
it  to  the  Institute  man.  He  sat  in  an 
office,  and  the  Alexander  Hamilton  In- 
stitute man  had  hardly  introduced  him- 
self before  he  asked  for  the  enrolment 
blank. 

“It  would  be  funny  if  it  weren’t  so 
tragic,”  he  said,  “how  we  procrastinate 
in  doing  the  thing  we  know  we  ought 
to  do. 

“Two  years  ago  I sent  for  ‘Forging 
Ahead  in  Business,  ’ the  wonderful  little 
book  that  your  people  give  to  ambitious 
men. 

“I  knew  the  value  of  your  Course; 
Ihadseen  what  it  can  do  for  other  college 
men.  I meant  to  enrol  immediately  but 

Somehow  I put  it  off 

1 1 T FELT  the  need  of  an  all-round  busi- 
i-  ness  training.  But  still  I delayed, 
and  now — ” he  stopped  and  smiled,  and 
then  went  on  with  a serious  note  of  regret. 

“Now  the  thing  has  happened  to  me 
that  I’ve  been  working  for  and  praying 
for  ever  since  I left  school.  I’ve  just 
landed  a real  job!  Understand  I’m  to 
be  practically  the  whole  works  in  this 
new  place.  The  decisions  will  all  be 
tnine.  Buying,  accounting,  sales,  adver- 
tising, factory  management,  finance — 
I’ll  be  responsible  for  them  all. 

‘And  I’m  afraid,  yes,  sir,  plain  afraid. 
I haven’t  got  the  training  that  I ought 


to  have  begun  to  get  two  years  ago  . . . 
the  training  that  you  offered,  and  that 
I meant  to  take. 

“Suppose  I fail  in  this  new  big  job! 
Why,  it  would  set  me  back  for  years! 
I don’t  intend  to  fail,  of  course.  I’m 
going  to  dig  into  this  Course  with  all 
my  might  and  learn  as  fast  as  I can. 
But  I ought  to  have  begun  two  years 
ago.  What  a fool  I was  to  put  that  off.” 

The  tragic  penalty  of  delay 

IT  IS  because  incidents  like  this  are 
told  to  Alexander  Hamilton  Institute 
men  every  day  in  the  year  that  we  are 
printing  this  man’s  story  in  his  own 
simple  words. 

How  many  college  men  will  read  it 
and  say : “I  could  have  said  almost  the 
same  thing  myself!” 

Since  it  was  founded,  the  Institute  has 
enrolled  thousands  of  men  who  are  to- 
day making  more  rapid  progress  in 
business  as  a result  of  its  training. 

Of  these  no  less  than  45,000  are 
graduates  of  colleges  and  universities. 

This  is  the  Institute’s  mark  of  dis- 
tinction— that  its  appeal  is  to  the  unusual 
man.  It  has  only  one  Course,  embracing 
the  fundamentals  underlying  all  business, 
and  its  training  fits  a man  for  the  sort  of 
executive  positions  where  demand  always 
outruns  supply. 

One  of  the  tragedies  of  the  business 
world  is  that  many  college  men  spend 
so  many  of  the  best  years  of  their  lives 


in  doing  tasks  which  they  know  are  below 
their  real  capacities. 

It  is  the  privilege  of  the  Institute  to 
save  those  wasted  years — to  give  a man 
in  the  leisure  moments  of  a few  months 
the  working  knowledge  of  the  various 
departments  of  modern  business  which 
would  ordinarily  take  him  years  to  ac- 
quire. 

" Forging  Ahead  in  Business *' 

il  TT'ORGING  Ahead  in  Business”  i9 

1.  a 116-page  book.  It  represents 
the  experience  of  1 1 years  in  training 
men  for  success.  It  has  been  revised 
twenty  times ; it  is  a rather  expensive 
book  to  produce.  There  are  no  copies 
for  boys  or  the  merely  curious.  But  to 
any  thinking  man  it  i9  sent  without  obli- 
gation. Your  copy  is  ready  to  go  to  you 
the  moment  your  address  is  received. 


Alexander  Hamilton  Institute 


938  Astor  Place,  N.  Y.  City 


Send  me  “ Forging  Ahead  in 
Business”  which  1 may  keep 
without  obligation. 


Name 


Print  htrt 


Business 
Address  . 


Business 

Position 


Canadian  Address , C.  P.  R.  Building , Toronto;  Australian  Address,  8a  Castlereagh  Street , Sidney 


Copyright  IQ2I , Alexander  Hamilton  Institute 


©berltn 

Conservatory  of  /Iftueic 


Offers  unusual  opportunities  for  advanced  study  of  music  in  all  its  branches. 
Enjoys  the  intellectual  and  social  life  of  Oberlin  College. 

Four-year  high  school  course  or  its  equivalent  required  before  entering  courses 
leading  to  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Music. 

FALL  SEMESTER  OPENS  SEPTEMBER  20. 

Send  for  catalogue  and  musical  year  book. 

CHARLES  W.  MORRISON,  Director 

OBERLIN,  OHIO 


THE 

NEWS  PRINTING 
COMPANY 


Publishers 

Printers 

Binders 


PRINTERS  OF 
THE  ALUMNI  MAGAZINE 


BOOKS 

by  the 

Faculty 

of  the 

Oberlin  Graduate 
School  of 
Theology 

THE 

GOODRICH  BOOK  STORE 


Oberlin,  Ohio 


A'  B ' CHASE  PIANOS 


Anna  Case 

Metropolitan  Grand  Opera 

The  popular  American  Lyric  Soprano  of  tht 
Metropolitan  Opera  Company  used  the  A.  B. 
Chase  Grand  in  several  of  her  triumphant  recitals 
during  the  winter.  The  beautiful,  resonant  tone 
of  the  Piano  blended  perfectly  with  her  lovely 
voice.  Miss  case  expresses  her  appreciation  for 
the  part  A.  B.  Chase  contributed  to  her  successes. 

Partridge  Inn,  Augusta,  Ga. 
The  A.  B.  Chase  Company  Feb.  17th,  1917 

Norwalk,  Ohio 
Gentlemen: 

I want  to  let  you  know  how  pleased  I have  been  to  have 
an  A.  B.  Chase  Piano  for  my  recital  here. 

The  A.  B.  Chase  Pianos  are  built  with  a full  singing, 
resonant  tone,  blending  beautifully  with  the  voice.  I cannot 
tell  you  how  much  I appreciate  your  kindness.  With  best 
wishes  and  many  thanks. 

Gratefully  and  sincerely  yours, 


CAPITAL,  SURPLUS  AND  PROFITS  OVER  $48,000 


We  transact  a general  Commercial  and  Savings  Bank  business,  appre- 
ciating the  confidence  shown  in  us,  and  rendering  a careful,  painstaking 
service  to  all. 

4%  interest  paid  on  Savings  Deposits. 

May  we  serve  you? 

I.  L.  PORTER,  Cashier. 


Established  1842 


THE 

Stteff 

ETITE 

GRAND 

for  those  to  whom 
quality  is  of  su- 
preme mportance 

Charles  M.  Stieff 

Incorporated 
3 1 5 N.  Howard  St. 
Baltimore,  Md. 


ANDREW  A.  LOVE,  '88 

The  Love 
Teachers’  Agency 

Established  1*96 

Covers  ail  Central  and  Western 
States. 

Free  Registration  to  Oberlin 
Alumni. 

Correspondence  solicited. 

FARGO,  NORTH  DAKOTA 


GENERAL  ELECTRIC  COMPANY 


SERVICE  TO  YOU 

AT  the  touch  of  a button  innumerable  services  are  per' 
formed  for  man’s  personal  comfort  and  convenience. 
Communities  are  made  brighter  and  safer  by  night.  Trans- 
portation  is  swifter,  surer,  economically  better.  Industrial 
machinery  everywhere  is  energised  to  produce  the  world’s 
goods  with  far  greater  speed,  simplicity  and  economy. 

But  bending  electricity  to  man’s  will  would  be  futile  without  the 
electric  light  and  power  companies.  Through  them,  men  benefit  by  a 
Research  which  has  made  incandescent  lamps  four  times  better,  power 
transmission  easier  now  over  hundreds  of  miles  than  it  was  then  for 
ten  miles,  and  generating  machinery  capable  of  producing  a hundred 
times  as  much  power  in  a given  space. 

It  is  through  the  investment  of  capital  in  electric  light  and  power 
companies  that  electricity  can  be  generated  on  a vast  scale  for  economy’s 
sake.  It  is  their  capital,  their  engineering  and  maintenance  service, 
their  business  organization  which  distribute  current  through  constantly 
multiplying  millions  of  wires.  These  companies  are  vital  to  the  world’s 
use  of  electricity. 

In  order  that  they  may  deliver  to  you  at  the  end  of  a wire  the 
fullest  benefit  of  Research,  they  need  the  sympathetic  interest  of  a 
consuming  public  which  views  fair-mindedly  the  operating  and  financing 
problems  of  this  service. 


95*420 1 


